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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 


RESOLUTION 

(Tariffs) 

New Delhi, the 25th February, 1950. 

No. 11 (1)-T . n ./.GO. The Tariff Board, which was asked 
to enquire Into the claim for protection of tlie glass and 
glassware (including bangles) Industry in March, 1948, has 
submitted its report. The scope of the enquiry has been 
confined to the following Items of glass and glassware which 
are produced In the country In sufficient quantities:- 

(1) Sheet glass between 16 oz. and 32 oz. gauge; 

(il) Bottleware, tableware, lampware, and pressedware; 
and 

(ill) Bangles. 

2, The Board's recommendation.s are as follows:- 

SKCTION I - general 

(1) Machinery should he installed for washing and 
grading of sand so as to improve the colour aj>d uniformity 
of the finished product. 

(2) Detailed investigations should be undertaken by the 
Geological Survey of India for discovering deposits of sand 
of high quality. 

(3) Both the soda ash Industry and the glass Industry 
should co-operate so as to make possible the use of the 
indigenous light soda ash by the glass Industry and the 
simul tai^eous development of the production of heavy ash by 
the soda ash manufacturers. 

(4) The development Committee of the Directorate General 
of Industries and Supplies should explore the possibility 
of meeting the f\Jll requirements of the glass industry In 
respect of refractories from indigenous sources. 



SECTION' II 


SHECT GLASS 


(1) An Increase in the existing duty on sheet glass is 
lint justified on the basis of comparison of the landed cost 
ex-duty of Imported sheet glass with the Board’s estimate of 
tile fair selling price of indigenous sheet glass. 

(2) The existing revenue duty of45per cent, ad valorem 
on sheet glass of all gauges should be converted into an 
equivalent protective duty and should remain in force for a 
pcrlnd of two years in the first Instance, i.e., up to 
■list March., 19 52. 

(.'!) The protection recommended should adequately safe¬ 
guard the Industry and, as such, restriction on imports of 
sheet glass is not necessary except on balance of payments 
considerations. 

(1) The. continuance of the concession of duty on 
imported soda ash will not offer inducement to the glass 
manufacturers to use indigenous light ash nor to the manu¬ 
facturers of soda ash to produce the variety of ash required 
by the glass Industry, thereby Impeding the development of 
the soda ash industry in the country. The concession should, 
therefore, be withdrawn. 

(5) Separate records relating to Imports of sheet gla.s.s 
should be maintained by the customs authorities. 

16) In respect of the grant of cojicess 1 onal freight 
rates for the transport of soda ash, the Industry should 
make specific proposals to the Hallway Board for con¬ 
sideration. 

SECTION III - ULOVfNWARE AND PRESSKDWARE 

(1) The estimated fair selling prices of indigenous 
articles of blownware and pressedware are considerably lower 
than the landed costs of the corresponding imports. The 
need for the Imposition of A protective duty, therefore, 
does not arise. 
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(2) All possible facilities should be afforded to the 
Industry to secure the requisite technical personnel and 
such automatic or semi-automatic machinery as It desires to 
Instal in order to Improve the quality of its products and 
to expand Its production. 

(.1) Licences for linports of blownware and pressedware 
should he Issued only to the extent that the Indigenous 
production falls below the actual requirements of the 
country. 

(4) While import controls might be necessary for 
balance of payments considerations, they should not be made 
the Instrument of protection of indigenous industries. 
There should not also be s\idden and large reversals of 
policy. Before Import restrictions are relaxed or removed, 
the possible repercussions on the Indigenous industry should 
be taken into Account, particularly because of the tendency 
to resort to speculative Imports Irrespective of the quantum 
of actual demand. 

SKCTIO?f IV - BANGLES 

(1) The existing revenue duty ofGOper cent, od valorem 
sufficiently safeguards the position of the bangles Industry. 

(2) Although sortie of the bangles produced Indicate a 
high degree of skill on the parr, of the fabricators, further 
improvement In technical efficiency can only be brought 
about by properly orgainsed researcVi for which necessary 
technical assistance should be rendered to the Industry, 

(3) In their trade negotiations with n ei ;.d. V;o af 1 ng 
countries, Government should negotiate for exports of 
indigenous bangles to those countries. 

(4) When trade relations are resumed between India and 
Pakistan and negotiations between the two countries take 
place, the qviestlon of securing concessional duties on 
bangles exported to Pakistan should be Included In such 
negotiations. 
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(5) The G^^vernment of U. P. should make available to 
the bangle factories sufficient quantities of raw materials 
and consumable stores. 

(6) The bangle manufacturers of U. P. should organise 
themselves into one single association for the development 
of the lndU 6 tr 7 healthy lines. This association should 
obtain and distribute liquid gold among the bangle manu¬ 
facturers. 


SKCTION V 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT QK THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

(l) As mechanisation would considerably improve the 
quality of sheet glass and also raise output, early steps 
should be taken by tl.e sheet glass units to mechanise all 
branches of this section of the industry. In respect of 
blownware and pressedware, large-scale mechanisation Is not 
feasible in view of tie limited variety of articles which 
can be produced on the aiitomatlc machines while semi¬ 
automatic machines are 1ndlspensable for producing certain 
goods to meet the requirements of small-scale consumers. 
Greater efficiency could, however, be secured by better 
utilisation of labour, use of proper glass compositions, 
moulds of good quality, and stricter control of operating 
conditions. Although complete mechanisation of bangle- 
making Is not desirable In view of the fact that it Is 
essentially a cottage Industry, Provincial Governments 
concerned should consider how far and in what manner the 
bangles industry can be mechanised for improving the techni¬ 
cal efficiency without, at the same time, causing hardship 
to the labour employed. 


to 


(2) Steps should be taken by the manufacturers of glass 
avoid wasteful use of soda ash and coal. 


(3) For the economical utilisation of fuel as well as 
kerosene oil, the bangle industry should set up at an early 
date a central gas plant in Flrozabad with the co-operation 
of the U. P. Government, 
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(4) Unti] such tire «lb the glass Industry is in a 
position to have its own well-equipped laboratory for con¬ 
ducting research in various branches of glass manufacture, 
such research should be undertaken on behalf of the industry 
by the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute at 
Calcutta, the expenditure on such research being met by 
contributions from the glass Industry. 

(5) The industry should undertake schemes for training 
of operatives in various processes of glass manufacture 
both in its own factories and in factories in foreign 
countries. As the bangles industry is mainly located in 
U.P., the Provincial Government should consider the question 
of the establishment of a State-aided school for specialised 
training in bangle manufacture at Firozabad. 

(fi) Steps should be taken by the Director General of 
Industry & Supply, for the grading of factories which Is 
necessary to bring about an Improvement in their productive 
efficiency. 

(7) The Industry should strictly adhere to standards 
to be prescribed for various products in consultation with 
the Indliin Standards Institution. 

(8) The All India Glass Manufacturers' Federation and 
the (ilas,s Bangles Industrial Syndicate should take concerted 
steps for the maintenance of reliable statistics in respect 
of rated capacity and production of various types of glass 
and glassware, including bangles. 

3. Government accept recommendations (1) and (2) in 
Section II and steps will be taken to Implement them. 

4. As regards recommendation (6) in Section V, Govern¬ 
ment consider that the grading of factories should he done 
by tlie Glass Manufacturers' Federation ratiier than by 
Government. 

.1. Kecon-.menriatlons (2) In Section I, (2) in Section IV, 
and (4) in Section V are under examination. 
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6. Government accept In principle the other recora- 
mendat.lons and steps will be taken to give effect to them 
as far as possible. 

7. Recommendations (5) of Section IV and (1) , (3) and 
(5) of Section V will be brought to the notice of the States 
concerned. 

8. The attention of the Industry is Invited to the 
recommendations concerning them. 



PRELIMINARY 


We propose In the first section of this report briefly 
to deal with the recommendattons of the Tariff Board of 
1931 on the Glass Industry and the Government of India’s 
decision on. them as well as with the terms of reference, 
the scope and method of the present Inquiry, followed by 
a brief description of the raw materials used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass and gLassware. The next thhee sections 
deal respectively with the three Important sections of 
the Industry, namely, sheet glass, blownware and pressed- 
ware ai^d bangles. The fifth section is devoted to suggest¬ 
ions and recommendations for the development of the glass 
industry as a whole. The last section gives a suimnary of 
our conclusions and recommendations. 



REPORT ON THE GLASS INDUSTRT 


SECTION I - GENERAL 


1. The claim of the glass Industry for protection or 
Previou* Ttrlff assistance was referred to the Tariff 

Bosrd s Reiiorl. Board for the first time In the Gov¬ 

ernment of India, Commerce Department's Resolution No. 458- 
T(2) dated 20th October, 1931. in making its enquiry, the 
Tariff Board was chiefly to consider whether the conditions 
laid down in the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission were 
satisfied in the case of the Industry. These conditions were 
aS follows 


" (1) The Industry must he one possessing natural ad¬ 
vantages slich as an abundant supply of Taw 
material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of 
labour or a large home market. Such advantages 
will be of different relative importance in 
different Industries but they should all be 
weighed and their relative Importance assessed. 
The successful Industries of the world possess 
certain comparative advantages to which they 
owe their success. No Industry which does not 
possess some comparative advantages will be able 
to compete with them on equal terms and, there¬ 
fore, the natural advantages possessed by Indian 
industry should be analysed carefully in order 
to ensure as far as possible that no industry is 
protected which will become a permanent burden 
on the community. 


(2) The Industry must be one which without the help 
of protection either Is not likely to develop 
at all or Is not likely to develop so rapidly as 
Is desirable In the Interests of the country. 
This is an obvious corollary from the principles 
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which have led us to recommend protection. The 
main object of protection Is either to develop 
Industries which otherwise would not be developed 
or to develop them with greater rapidity. 

(3) The Industry must be one which will eventually 
be able to face world competition without protec¬ 
tion. In forming an estimate of the potentia¬ 
lities of this condition being fulfllledj the 
natural advantages referred to In condition (1) 
will, of course, be considered carefully. The 
Importance of this condition is obvious. The 
protection we contemplate is a temporary protec¬ 
tion to be given to Industries which will even¬ 
tually be able to stand alone." 

The Board submitted Its Report in March, 1932. The Board 
found that, with the exception of borax and soda ash, the 
other raw materials for the manufacture of glass were avail¬ 
able In the country. Borax was mainly imported from Tibet, 
the nearness of which was, In the opinion of the Board, 
a natural advantage. The Board also took the view that the 
high cost of soda ash used in the manufacture of glass 
by Indian factories was partly due to the high rate of 
Import duty In force and. In the case of blownware, was 
partly due to the excessive use of soda ash In Indian fac¬ 
tories. The Board was of the opinion that the sum total of 
the advantages enjoyed by the industry In other respects 
could offset the disadvantage resulting from the necessity 
of having to Import soda ash. The Board, therefore, came to 
the conclusion that the dependence on Imported soda ash did 
not Invalidate the claim to protection, especially when 
there was a reasonable prospect of the manufacture of that 
material within the country Itself. The Board accordingly 
recommended the Imposition of protective duties at speci¬ 
fied rates on certain types of glass and glassware (vide 
Appendix l). It was also necessary In the opinion of the 
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Board that protection should be guaranteed for a sufficien¬ 
tly long period to enable the Industry to undertake the,ne¬ 
cessary technical Improvements; and, therefore, It recommen¬ 
ded that the protective duties suggested by It should be In 
force for a period of ten years. Among the measures recom¬ 
mended by the Board for the Improvement of the manufacturing 
processes were Improvement In the quality of Indian sands 
by washing and grading; arrangements for advising glass nuw- 
facturers regarding the type and size of furnace and its ope¬ 
ration, the avoidance of wastage on account of excessive use 
of raw materials as well as of breakage of finished products^ 
establishment of an Institute for research and training In 
glass technology and the provision of studentships at such 
an Institute. The Government of India having considered the 
above recommendations, announced their decision In their 
!lesolutlon No.458-T(14), dated 22nd June, 1935. Government 
stated that they were not In a position to accept the recom¬ 
mendation for the Imposition of protective duties on Impor¬ 
ted glass and glassware on the ground that there was no In¬ 
digenous source of supply of one of the important raw mate¬ 
rials, vit., soda ash, and withheld their final decision on 
the claim of the Industry for protection. However, by way 
of relief to the Industry, Government granted a refund of 
the entire duty on soda ash of British or British Colonial 
origin and of the excess over 10 per cent, ad valorem In the 
case of other soda ash. The text of this Resolution will be 
found In Appendix I. 

2. (a) An application for protection or assistance to 

the glass and glassware industry was made 
Application ior pro- _ 

tcetisn ml tcrmc «i the Department of Commerce, Government 

praIan?*Board.**** of India, by the Indus Glass Works, Hydera¬ 
bad, on 3rd May, 1947. This was followed 
by an application dated 15tb May, 1947> from Shri Mathur 
Glass Works, Flrozahad (Agra). On 21st July, 1947, the All 
India Glass Manufacturers’ Federation, Now Delhi, submitted 
a representation In which It drew the attention of Govern¬ 
ment to the general shortage of certain raw materials and 
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consumable stores on which the industry had to pay high 
prices and for which difficulties of transport were being 
experienced. The Association further pointed out that glass 
manufacture being a continuous process, stoppage of produc¬ 
tion at intervals due to lack of raw materials resulted In 
heavy losses Involved In reconstruction and reheating of 
furnaces and maintenance of a skilled labour force. The 
manufacturers of glass, therefore, requested Government to 
assist the Industry and also to protect It against foreign 
competition by Imposing a 100 per cent, protective duty on 
all kinds of glassware, to be in force for a period of 
eight to ten yet£rs,and by restricting Imports of such varie¬ 
ties of glass as are manufactured In the country. The repre¬ 
sentation of the Association was supported by the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, Kanpur, the Employers' Associa¬ 
tion of Northern India, Kanpur, the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, Bombay, the iiahakosbal Chamber of Commerce, Jubbul- 
pore, the Indian Chamber of Coramercd, Guntur, the Chittagong 
Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong, the Western U.P. Chamber of 
Commerce, Meerut, the Association of Indian Industries, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Glass Manufacturers' Association, 
Calcutta. After examining these representations, the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Commerce referred to the 
Board for Inquiry the case of the .glass and glassware (inclu¬ 
ding bangles) Industry in their Resolution No.1-1(4)48 dated 
20th March, 1948, read with paragraphs 2 and 7 of their 
Resolution In the Department of Commerce No. 318-T(55)/45, 
dated 3rd November, 1945, and paragraph 4 of their Resolu¬ 
tion bearing the same number, dated 16th February, 1946. 

(b) Under the terms of reference contained in the Re¬ 
solution dated 3rd November, 1945, the Board has to satisfy 
itself:- 

"(l^that the Industry is established and conducted on 
sound business lines; and 

(2)(1) that, having regard to the natural pr economic 
advantages enjoyed by the industry and its actual 
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or probable costs, It Is likely within a reason- 
dale time to develop sufficiently to be able to 
carry on successfailly without protection or State 
assistance; or 

(11) that it is an industry to which It Is desir¬ 
able in the national interest to grant protection 
or assistance and that the probable cost of such 
pi'otection or assistance to the community is not 
excessive." 

Where a claim to protection or assistance Is found 
to be established, i.e., if condition (1) and condi¬ 
tion (2) (1) or (11) are satisfied, the Board will 
recommend - 

"(1) Whether, at what rate and in respect of what 
articles, or class or description of articles a 
protective duty should be Imposed; 

(II) What additional or alternative measures should 
be taken to protect or assist the Industry; and 

(III) for what period, not exceeding three years, 
the tariff or other measures recommended should 
remain In force." 

In making Its recommendations, the Board has to give due 
weight to the Interest of the consumer in the light of 
prevailing conditions and also to consider how the recom¬ 
mendations affect Industries using the articles in respect 
of which protection is to be granted. 


3. In consultation with the All India Glass Manufac- 

Scspi of the turers' Federation and the Directorate 

prciint inaalry „ 

General of Industries and Supplies, we 
decided to confine the scope of the present Inquiry to the 
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following items of glass and glassware which are produced 
in the country in sufficient quantlties:- 

(1) Sheet glass between 16 oz. and 32 oz, guage; 
(11) Bottleware, tableware, larapware, and pressed- 
ware; and 
(ill) Bangles. 

The items which do not fall within the scope of the present 
Inquiry are scientific glassware, electric lamp shells, and 
sheet glass below 16 oz. and above 32 oz. guage. The pro¬ 
duction in the country of scientific glassware of the re¬ 
quisite standard is negligible. As regards electric lamp 
shells, their production is closely connected with the manu¬ 
facture of electric lamps in which the shell forms an inter¬ 
mediate product. The manufacture of electric lamps Is 
carried on in the country by a number of firms from indi¬ 
genous a.s well as imported 1 eunp shells. The cost of produc¬ 
tion of lamp shells constitutes only a small proportion of 
the total cost of manufacture of electric lamps. Conse¬ 
quently, we have excluded electric lamp shells also from the 
purview of the present Inquiry. Lastly, the Indigenous pro¬ 
duction of sheet glass below 16 oz. and above 32 oz. gauge 
is negligible; we, therefore, decided to exclude sheet glass 
below 16 oz, and above 32 oz. guage from the scope of the 
inquiry. 

4. (a) On 30th March, 1949, the Board Issued a press 

Mithod a{ Innuiry, communique, inviting producers, Importers, 
consumers and others interested in this Inquiry, who desi¬ 
red their views to be considered by the Board, to submit 
their representations. Detailed questionnaires were also 
simultaneously Issued to producers, Importers and consumers. 
The Directors of Industries of the provincial Governments, 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations were also re¬ 
quested to communicate their views to the Board on the ques¬ 
tion of grant of protection to the industry. A list of 
those to whom questionnaires were Issued and those who sub¬ 
mitted replies or memoranda will be found in Appendix II. 
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(b) A statement showing the dates of visit to the fac¬ 
tories by the President, Members, Secretary and other Offi¬ 
cers of the Board, is given In Appendix III. Mr. B.S. 
Narula,a Superintendent In the Board's Office, visited the 
factories in Flrozabad, U.P. in the third week of May,1949, 
for studying first hand the problems of the bangles Industry, 

(c) A public inquiry was held in Bombay on 23rd, 24th 
and 25th August, 1949. On 29th August, 1949, the Board dis¬ 
cussed with representatives of the Bengal Glass Manufac¬ 
turers' Association, who could not attend the public inquiry, 
various questions affecting the industry. A list of persons 
who attended the inquiries and gave oral evidence before the 
Board will be found In Appendix IV. 

5. The history and development of the glass industry in 

Kfitory o( lh« India has been dealt with at some length 
induitry. 

in paragraphs 1 to 4 of the Report of tlie 
Tariff Board of 1931- The Indigenous glass industry cannot 
be called a nascent Industry, although certain branches of 
the Industry are still in an early stage of development. 
The art of glass-making has been known In India for ages 
and at least In one branch viz., bangle-making. It has been 
practised for several generations by the Shlshgars of Flroza¬ 
bad, one of the artisan classes of the country. Bangle- 
making has considerably expanded during the last war mainly 
on account of the cessation of imports from .Japan and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The first attempt to manufacture other types of 
of glass-ware dates back to the year 1892 when a bottle¬ 
making factory was started at Jhelura by the Muree Brewery 
with the help of a German expert. This factory was, however, 
closed down on account of its high costs of production. The 
first glass factory under Indian management was started at 
Tltaghur under the name of pioneer Glass Works with the 
help of an Austrian expert. This factory, too, had to 
close down after about 10 years due to lack of technicians. 
Several other attempts were also made after this failure. 
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Some of the factories that were thea established, struggled 
hard and managed to survive. During the first World War, 
the Industry received Impetus and the number of factories 
Increased from 3 In 1914 to 14 In 1918. The end of the 
War saw the tide turning again and with the revival of 
foreign competition, the Industry began to languish. 
Nevertheless, by this time, the industry had taken a firm 
root In the Indian soli and had come to stay despite foreign 
competition and had made considerable strides during the 
Interwar years, although at a much slower rate than before- 
In 1927, the Industry approached the Government of India 
for protection against competition from imported glass and 
glassware. In 1931, Government referred to the Tariff 
Board for Investigation the claim of the industry for pro¬ 
tection or assistance. Although the Board recommended 
protection to the Industry, Government rejected the Board's 
recommendation on the ground that one of the main raw 
materials viz., soda ash was not available in the country. 
The outbreak of World War II, which conslderabl’y reduced 
the Imports of glass and glassware, gave a strong fillip 
to the Industry and the Industry developed on fairly sys¬ 
tematic lines and articles of better quality were produced. 
Some factories installed automatic and semi-automatic 
machines for the manufacture of sheet glass and bottles 
and also put up improved types of furnaces. The number 
of factories Increased from 80 to 174 and prdductlon from 
fi million sq. ft. of sheet glass and 43,000 tons of other 
glassware in 1939 to 13 million sq. ft. and 1,10,000 tons, 
respectively in 1945. At present there are In the Indian 
Union 224 glass factories Including 93 manufacturers of 
bangles and beads and false pearls. The Industry embraces 
diverse types of manufacturing organization, varying from 
small work-shops on a cottage Industry basis to large- 
scale units controlled by proprietory and managing agency 
systems. The present distribution of glass factories In 
the country Is as under:- 
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j NUMBER OF 

1 IN THE 

FACTORIES ENQAOEDj 

PRODUCTION OF 1 


j Glass and 
^ glassware 

1 

1 

Bangles, beads 1 Total nuaber 
^ rearls^ ^ j_f a=tojljs _ 

United provinces 

^4 


BO llA 

West Bengal 

34 


34 

Bihar 

B 


8 

Orissa 

1 


1 

Central provinces 

e 


6 

Bombay 

32 


32 

Mahraa 

4 


3 7 

Eelhl 

3 


3 

East Punjab 

7 



States 

12 


12 


131 


B3 ZZi 

It will be seen 

from the above 

table that the bangle making 

sections Is concentrated In 

the 

United Provinces. The 


majority of the glass factories, other than those engaged 
in the manufacture of bangles, produce eltiier containers 
or larapware or both. There are at present about 20 to 30 
factories manufacturing tableware In addition to contain¬ 
ers. Three factories produce sheet glass, while about 9 
factories produce scientific glassware. 

6. (A) The raw materials'required in the manufacture 

lu«Ii glass may be classified under the 

»nii rairactarlai. following two broad categories: 

(a) substances of an acid nature, like silica (or sand) 
and boric acid, and 

(b) substances of an alkaline or basic nature such as 
soda, potash, lime, dolomite, barium oxide, etc. 
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The more commonly used raw mate;"lals are:- 

(1) Sand, 

(11) borax; 

(ill) soda ash and salt cake; 

(iv) dolomite; 

(v) lime or limestone; 

(vl'l salt petrej and 

(vli) sulphur, manganese dioxide and colouring materials. 

(1) SAND: Silica Is obtained from deposits of sand, 
quartz or quartzite rocjc. Various surveys have been made 
In order to locate deposits of silica which has been found 
in almost all the provinces In India. The quality of all 
these deposits la, however, not uniformly suitable for use 
In the glass industry and the sources available at present 
are thus restricted. Kearly all the glass factories of 
North India and Bengal obtain their requirements of sand 
from the Allahabad district where It occurs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of pargarh, Lohagarh and Shankargarh. Some of the 
manufacturers have taken steps to find out alternative 
sources of sand nearer their factories In order to Improve 
the quality of their product or to reduce the freight char¬ 
gee. The deposits of sand In Travancore have been utilised 
by the local manufacturers and the quartz deposits In Mysore 
and Hyderabad have also been utlllsedby manufacturers In that 
area. As mentioned above, the quality of sand available Is 
not satisfactory for the glass industry. The main Impurities 
consist of clayey matter, oxides of Iron and other metallic 
Irrpurltles. These can be removed by screening, washing, or by 
chemical treatment or by electro—magnetic separation. The 
grading of sand is necessary for securing uniformity in the 
finished product. Subsequent to the last Tariff Board's 
inquiry In 1932, little progress has been made by the glass 
manufacturers In the installation of grading and washing 
equipment. It is, however, desirable to have a central 
washing and grading plant at the sand deposits so as to 
supply the various glass producers with sand of required 
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specifications. The deposits in U.P. are found in small and 
scattered batches in the sand belts, unlike other countries 
where there are larger deposits of sand which make it possi¬ 
ble to set up permanent plants for washing and grading. The 
possibility of treating sand on the site of the factory 
Itself was discussed at the inquiry when it was agreed that 
a factory producing about 10 tons of glass a day could 
install a washing plant. We suggest that manufacturers should 
Install machinery for washing and grading of sand so as to 
Improve the colour and uniformity of their product. The 
Geological Survey of India and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research have carried out some valuable work on 
the deposits of sand in India. But there is considerable 
scope for a detailed investigation in different parts of the 
country of sand deposits, both on surface and underground; 
and it is possible that deposits of sand of high quality may 
be discovered in view of the wide distribution of pure sand. 

(11) BORAX: This is used as an acidic oxide mainly by 
the manufacturers of high quality glass specially used for 
scientific purposes. Borax is not available in the country 
and is Imported from the u.R. and the U.S.A. Since 1946, 
however, most of the Imports have been obtained from the 
U.S.A. Borax used to be also imported from Tibet which was 
the nearest source of supply. But this supply was not 
sufficient for the requirements of the industry and would be 
much less so, because of the expansion of the glass industry 
and the uncertain political conditions of that region. The 
high cost of mining in Tibet as well as difficulties of 
transporting such borax from there to India make it impos¬ 
sible for it to compete with the imported material. 

(ill) SODA ASB Af/D SALT CAKE: The most important basic 
oxide used in the glass Industry is soda ash or sodium 
carbonate. Salt cake (sodium sulphate) which is the by¬ 
product obtained in the production of hydrochloric and 
nitric acids is sometimes used as a substitute for a part of 
the soda ash requirements. Deposits of natural sodium 
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sulphate occur in Berar and Rajputana which, however, have 
not been exploited on a commercial scale for the glass 
Industry. The use of salt cake Is restricted to large tank 
furnaces since smaller establishments cannot use large pro¬ 
portions of It as It requires a higher temperature for mel¬ 
ting. The indigenous glass Industry requires about 30,000 
tons of soda asii per annum. At present, the requirements 
of soda ash are met partly from Indian soda ash factories 
and partly from Imports which are mainly obtained from the 
U.K. and East Africa, the latter being Magadl soda ash of 
natural origin. At the time of the last Tariff Board Inquiry 
Into the case of the glassware Industry, there was no Indi¬ 
genous production of soda ash. Since then. Its production 
was undertaken and has reached appreciable amounts, vii., 
21,689 tons In 1947. The installed capacity In the country 
Is of the order of 47,000 tons of soda ash per annum against 
the total demand of the country of nearly 90,000 tons per 
annum. In view of the fact that the soda ash Industry Is now 
established in the country, the question of utilisation of 
Indigenous soda ash was discussed at length at the public 
inquiry. It was recognised, that the utilization of the 
Indigenous soda ash by the glass Industry would serve the 
dual purpose of making the country self-sufficient In res¬ 
pect of one of the main raw materials required for glass 
manufacture as well as In helping the development of a 
basic chemical Industry like soda ash in the country. The 
consensus of opinion of the glass manufacturers at the In¬ 
quiry, therefore, was that they should try and utilise 
Indigenous soda ash. In this connection, the question of 
the quality of soda ash In respect of its density was also 
discussed. The Indigenous soda ash is only of the light 
variety while the glass manufacturers stated that the 
heavier variety would be more suitable for their require¬ 
ments. The utilisation of light ash by the glass and sili¬ 
cate industries Is technically practicable If certain struc¬ 
tural alterations in the furnaces and equipment are made. 
Apart from technifcal considerations, one of the main reasons 
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for the use of heavy ash In the Indian glass Industry has 
been the fact that the Magadl ash from East Africa, which is 
natural and heavy, has been Imported In the country at a 
cheaper rate than either the synthetic heavy ash or light 
ash. we suggest that both the soda ash Industry and the 
glass industry should cooperate so as to make possible 
tlie use of the indigenous light ash by the glass industry 
while simultaneously developing the production of heavy ash 
by the soda ash manufacturers. 

(Iv) DOLOMITE: This Is generally used by sheet glass 
manufacturers and is locally available. 

(v) LIUE (OR LIRE-STONE): Sufficient quantities of 
lime or llm-stone are available within the country. The 
quality of the material is also satisfactory for glass 
manufacture. Manufacturers ).n North India and Bengal 
obtain most of their lime-stone requirements from Bihar, 
while those In Sontli India utilise lime-stone available 
locally or make use of sf>ell-llme. 

(vl) salt PETRE: Tills is mostly used as an oxidising 
agent in the manufacture of white glass and the supplies 
are available locally, tbe main source being Bihar. 

(vil) SULPHUR, RANCANESE DIOXIDE AND COLOURING RA- 
r£ifI>4I,S; These are required tn small quantities, In the 
manufacture of coloured glass. Sulphur as well as most of 
the colouring materials are imported from abroad. 

(B) fTJEL: Coal is the most common fuel used by the 
manufacturers of glass In India. Supplies are obtained 
from the coal fields of Bengal and Bihar. Fuel oil is 
more suitable for the glass industry since Its calorific 
value is higher than that of coal, and the combustion Is 
easier to control. Some of the manufacturers specially 
at port towns have used imported fuel oil with advantage 
in their glass furnaces. Use of oil, however, has the 
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disadvantage that there is no Indlgenou-, supply ahd it has 
to he imported. 

(C) REFRACTORIES: The hulk of refractories used in 
the glass industry is obtained from indigenous sources. 
The manufacturers, however, complained of difficulties in 
obtaining suitable quality of refractories for their re¬ 
quirements. The demand for refractories by the glass indus¬ 
try is estimated at about 10,000 tons per annum. As a 
result of the discussion we had on this subject during 
the public inquiry we have come to the conclusion that it 
would be possible for the indigenous refractory Industry 
to meet the requirements of the glass manufacturers. The 
Installed capacity of the refractory industry in India 
is 2,OS,000 tons per annum and the actual production has 
been 1,05,000 tons in 1947 and 1,06,000 tons in 1948, the 
bulk of it being utilised by the iron and steel Industry. 
The glass industry should be enabled to utilise, as far 
as possible, indigenous raw materials including refractories 
and we, therefore, recommend that the D.G.l. & S. in its 
Development Commltt'ees on glassware and refractory indus¬ 
tries should consider the possibility of meeting the full 
requirements of the glass Industry in respect of refractories 
from indigenous sources in accordance with specifications 
prescribed by the glass industry. 

SECTION I I - SHEET GLASS 

7. All the three manufacturers of sheet glass viz, 
the Sodepore Glass Works, the Seralkella 

Fraciii of 

m»nulictur». Glass Works and the U.P. Glass Works, 

follow the Fourcault process. The glass is melted in a 
regenerative tank furnace heated by producer gas. The gas 
producers are manually charged and not automatic as in 
highly developed glass factories. Glass melts at a tem¬ 
perature of 1400° C- and the molten glass flows into the 
drawing chamber from where a strip of glass Is mechanically 
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drawn. It then passes through compressed asbestos rollers 
at a slow speed where the glass gets annealed. When It 
comes out of this row of rollers, it Is cut Into the re¬ 
quired sizes. Glass sheets of different thickness are 
drawn by regulating the speed of the machine and the 
temperature of the melt which have to be accurately con¬ 
trolled in order to maintain uniformity of the sheet glass. 

8. The D.G.I. & S. have estimated the domestic demand 

for sheet glass at 39 million sq. ft. 

pumBallc d«nand. 

per annum. The AH India Glass Manu¬ 
facturers' Federation has put It at 31.4 million sq. ft. 
H. Manory and Co-, a firm of Importers, have stated that 
the demand in the country could be taken to be about 28 
million sq. ft., while one of the producers, the Seralkella 
Glass Works, has stated that the demand cannot exceed 25 
million sq.ft. These estimates were discussed by us during 
the public Inquiry. In order to assess the domestic demand 
for sheet glass, we have taken Into account the following 
factors: (1) the estimated consumption during 1938-39; (H) 

the partition of the country; (111) the pace of industrial 
development and Increase In building operations. On this 
basis, we consider that for the next three years the con¬ 
sumption of sheet glass might be put at 32 million sq. ft. 
per annum. This estimate Includes the demand for different 
gauges of sheet glass. 

9. There are at present three factories In the country 

Indfj»i\oll« which produce sheet glass, viz., (1) the 

product Un. Sodepore Glass Works, (11) the Seralkella 

Glass works; and (ill) the U.P. Glass Works. In the memo¬ 
randum furnished by the D.G.I & S., the rated capacity of 
the three sheet glass units was estimated to be 20 million 
sq. ft. per annum which was the figure adopted by the Panel 
on the Glass Industry In 1945. On the other hand, the 
information supplied by the industry shows that its total 
capacity Is of the order of 25 million sq. ft. During 
the public inquiry, the Development Officer of the D.G.I. & S. 
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modified his original estimate by stating that the peak 
production attained by the iJidustry even when It had the 
entire home market at Its disposal was only about 13 million 
sq. ft. After making an allowance of 2 million sq. ft. 
for expansion In the productive capacity of the Industry 
since the end of the last war, he was of the opinion that 
the rated capacity of the Industry could not be more than 
15 million sq. ft. per annum. Dr. A. Nadel, Glass Techno¬ 
logist to the U.P. Government, supported this revised esti¬ 
mate. The representatives of the Industry, on the other hand, 
argued that, but for transport difficulties and certain 
handicaps In the supply of raw materials like soda ash and 
coal, the production of the industry would have been of the 
order of 26 million sq. ft. per annum and would not, in 
any event, have been lower than 20 million sq. ft. After 
careful consideration of all these points of view, we are 
of the opinion that the estimate of 15 million sq. ft. of 
sheet glass per annum can be taken to represent the rated 
capacity of the existing three units. We have been Informed 
that two additional unite are likely to be established 
shortly and that they would be In production In the course 
of the next two years. But we cannot take Into account 
their future output for our purpose. So far as actual 
production Is concerned, the three units together produced 
about 6 million sq. ft. per annum during the pre-war period. 

A maximum production of 13 million sq. ft. was reached In 

1944 - 45 . Thereafter, production has been on the decline 

until it went down to 6.3 million sq. ft. In 1948. This 

steep fall was attributed by the manufacturers to Irregular 
and Insufficient supplies of raw materials and certain 
consumable stores. The lowest production on record for 
several years was In the first half of 1949 when the In¬ 
dustry produced onl}* 1.75 million sq. ft. of sheet glass. 
We were informed that this production of 1.75 million sq. 
ft. was attained during the first three months of 1949, 
whereafter the factories stopped working owing to severe 
competition from imported glass and a fall In prices, re¬ 
sulting in accumulation of stocks with the manufacturers. 
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10. Consumers and importers, in their written evidence, 

Quality at have stated that the quality of indigenous 

ind1ganoua 

ahaat glasa. sheet glass is not satisfactory and does 
not compare favourably with the imported sheet glass. They 
have pointed out that the glass breaks easily, has a dark 
greenish tinge, possesses an uneven surface, is not of 
uniform thickness, is crude in finish and is too wavy for 
silvering. The Q.G.l. & S. have stated that, in purchasing 
sheet glass on behalf of Government Departments, steps 
are taken to see that such sheet glass conforms to specified 
standards hy subjecting each piece to examination by their 
inspectors before being accepted. According to the 3.G.I& S. 
nearly 60 per cent of sheet glass tendered by the manufac¬ 
turers is rejected by the inspectors as not having conformed 
to specification and that such rejected material is probably 
offered for sale to the public. The consuming Interests 
have complained that the manufacturers have not taken steps 
to improve the quality of their products, specially when 
they had the advantage of a closed market during the war 
and an unsatisfied demand to be met after the war. The 
representatives of the Industry, while conceding that the 
quality of indigenous sheet glass has not come up to the 
level of the imported sheet glass, maintained that consi¬ 
derable improvement of quality has taken place since 1928-29. 
They contended that during the period when the Industry 
devGloped due to a closed market, progress in respect of 
improvement in quality was not possible because of the 
difficulty of obtaining machinery and technical helo from 
abroad. Besides this, their main difficulty was to obtain 
the right type of raw materials. For instance, the compo¬ 
sition of sand supplied to the factories varied from time 
to time. The Glass Technologist to the Government of U-P. 
expressed the opinion that one sheet glass unit in the 
industry has Improved its quality since 1939. The evidence 
before us leads us to the conclusion that there is consi¬ 
derable scope for improvement in the quality of indigenous 
sheet glass. 
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11. (a) Appendix V gives the quantlt? and value of sheet 

Imjiiirl». and plate glass Imported Into the country 

during the periods 1936-37 to 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1948-49- 
Statistics relating to Imports of sheet glass alone are not 
available as sheet glass Is rtot shown separately In the 
Accovmts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of 
India. We recommend that steps should be taken by the cus¬ 
toms authorities to maintain separate tecords relating to 
imports of sheets glass. 

(b) The bulk of Imports of sheet glass has been from 
Belgium. During the period 1946-47 to 1948-49, imports 
worked out to an average of about Rs. 79 lakhs per annum, 
which Is more than three times the pre-war value of Imports, 
although the productive capacity of the Indigenous industry 
has Increased to twice as much as It was before the war. 
During 1948 - 49 , Imports of sheet and plate glass amounted 
to about Rs. 101 lakhs which Is probably the highest figure 
on record. It is likely that this large volume of imports 
consisted mostly of cheaper varieties; for, while the value 
of Imports Increased only by about 4 per cent in 1948-49 as 
compared v-lth 1947-48, the increase in terms of quantl:y 
was as much as 2.'j per cent. If allowance Is made for the 
Increase in prices which has occurred since 1938-39, the 
reduction in the volume of Imports may be substantial; and 
since Imports In 1948-49 related to the Indian Dominion 
only, It is apparent that there was an abnormal Increase 
In Imports during that year. 

12. The position with regard Wo Issue of licences 

jmpofl for imports of sheet glass since January, 

canlrol. 

1948, has been as follows; 

f ■< J JANVARY TO JUNE, 1948: Licences for Imports from 
all areas were tobe issued subject to on overall monetary 
ceiling. 

(ii) JULY TO DECEMBER. 1948: No licences were to be 
Issued for imports from dollar area, while imports from 
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hard currency countries, sterling and soft currency coun¬ 
tries as well as Switzerland were to be permitted subject 
to monetary celling, 

(Hi) JANUAFY TO JUNE, 1949: No licences were to be 
granted for Imports from dollar area. So far as hard cur-- 
rency countries were concerned, Imports were to be licensed 
subject to monetary ceilings. Imports from sterling and 
soft currency countries were put on O.G.L. XI on 22bd Feb- 
ruBtv, 1949. 

(iv) JULY TO DECEMBER. 1949: No licences are to be 
Issued for Imports from any source. 


13. Sheet glass falls under Item No. 60 (6) of the 

„ , . Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue; . 

bxlttlng Tata 

duly'*'*""'" standard rate of duty Is 45 per cent. 

ad valorem and the preferential rate of 
duty on imports from Burma Is 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

14. A statement showing c.l.f. prices, customs duty, 
C, i.f. prlcai and clearing charges, landed costs and sel- 
ih«« Itl-ng prices of imported sheet glass, fur¬ 
nished by the Collectors of Customs and 

leading Importers, Is given In Appendix VI. Information re¬ 
garding c.l.f. prices relating to imports from Japan Is not 
available as Imports from Japan have been stopped due to 
shortage of dollar exchange from March, 1949. We have, 
therefore, taken the c.l.f. prices of Belgium glass whlcli 
forms the bulk of Imports at present. The lowest c.l.f. 
prices of recent consignments of 16 oz., 34 oz., and 32 oz., 
gauges are Rs. 18-12-6, Rs. 28-2-0 and Rs. 47-9-11, respec¬ 
tively, per 100 sq. ft., which we have adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison with the estimated fair selling prices 
of the indigenous products shown In paragraph 17 below. 


15. Of the three sheet glass factories In the country, 
nf accounts of two factories, namely, the 

co»t(ny. Sodepore Glass Works and the Seralkella 

Glass Works have been exaralnedin detail by the Cost Accountant 
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attarhod t,o t}ie Board. We below brief particulars 

reg^ardlng the costing procedure adopted In each case. 

(a) THE SERAIKELLA GLASS WORXS: This company manu- 
factures only sheet glass. It does not maintain any cost 
accounts; but it has not been difficult to work out the cost 
of production of sheet glass because sheet glass is the only 
item of production. As the company was working intermit¬ 
tently during the first half of the year 1948/4*3, the cost 
of production has been worked out only In respect of the 
second half of the year ended March 1949. Conversion cost 
In respect of different sizes of sheet glass has been worked 
out on the basis of "average operating cost per furnace day" 
and distributing It over the estimated daily production of 
the. size concerned. Raw materials and packing charges are 
included at actuals relating to each size. 

(b) THE SODEPORE GLASS WORKS: This company manufactures 
sheet glass in addition to various types of pressea-ware; 
but It maintains no cost accounts from which cost of pro¬ 
duction of any selected item could be worked out on an accu¬ 
rate basis. From the compahy’s financial books and other 
miscellaneous production data, the Cost Accountant made an 
estimate of the cost of production of sheet glass in respect 
of the year 1948• As in the case of the other company, this 
estimate also has been worked out on the basis of average 
operating cost per furnace day; but the segregation of the 
direct expenses relating to the sheet glass production and 
the allocation of common Items of overhead expenditure, 
among the several departments presented serious difficulties. 

16. As both the companies desired that the details of 
their costs should be kept confidential, 

Board'a aat imata 

of iilr aelltng the Board met the* representatives of the 

price ai ahesl 

glaaa. two companies In camera and discussed 

with them the costs of production and the 
basis for estimating future costs. The Board then built up 
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the future fair selling price of sheet glass on the follow¬ 
ing basls:- 

(a) Figures relating to the Seraikella Glass Works are 
taken as representative figures for the Industry as a whole 
because costs In respect of this company could be worked out 
on a more satisfactory basis and the rated capacity and 
production of the Seraikella Glass Works are much higher 
than those of the other company. 

(b) Production: Production has been taken at the firm’s 
optimum capacity of 20 tons per day, although the factory 
Is working at present only at 45 per cent of its capacity. 

(c) Block: The company has Installed a new set of 
Morgan Gas Producer which is expected to function by the 
beginning of 1950. The cost of this plant amounting to 
Rs. 1.52 lakhs has been included in our calculations. 

(d) Raw materials: For the purpose of estimating the 
future cost of production, It Is assumed that price of 
raw materials would be at the same level as In 1948-49. 
Price of soda ash has been taken exclusive of the rebate 
of duty. 

(e) Coal: With the coming into operation of the new 
Gas Producer, the consumption of coal Is expected to be 
reduced gradually from 3.75 to about 2.75 tons per ton of 
finished glass. As we have taken Into account the block 
value of the Gas Producer for estimating the future fair 
selling price, we have allowed for coal at this reduced rate. 

(f) Labour: The manufacturers have urged that labour 

cost would go up on account of the contemplated legislation 

In the Bihar Province. But we hold that any such increase 
/ 

Is likely to be balanced by a reduction in costs due to 
higher production when the new Morgan Gas Producer plant 
comes into operation. Consequently, we have not allowed 
any Increase under this head. 
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(g) Repairs and maintenanca: The actual costs for the 
half year ended March 1949 Include expenditure relating to 
lining of furnace. As this lining would last for a full 
year, we have effected a reduction of 25 per cent, under 
this Item while estimating future costs. 


(h) Depreciation; This has been allowed at Incotte- 
tax rates on the wrltten-down value of the block. 

(1) Intareat on working capital: Interest has been 
allowed at 4 per cent, on a working capital assumed as 
e qul val t to three months' cost of production. 


(J) Return on block: This is allowed at 10 per cent, 
on gross block at original values. On the above basis, 
the fair selling price per 100 sq. ft. works out to Rs. 
28-7-11 for 16 oz. gauge, Rs. 37-13-4 for 24 oz. gauge and 
Rs. 64-3-3 for 32 oz. gauge. 

17. The following table shows the comparison between 
Comjsrlion af th« landed cost, ex-duty, and the fair 

selling price as estimated by the Board, 
f'or the purpose of comparison, we have 
taken the lowest c.l.f. prices of recent 


laniid coit tx-lnty 
of Inportal ihi«l 
glIfa wlth tht 
Botrd'a tstlouta of 
tha Ulr oal I Ing 
prict of InLlgaaoaa 
ihaat gliaa. 


consignments of sheet glass Imported Into 



Size of sheet glass 
tjnlt of comparison 

18 oz. 

100 SQ. ft. 

Zi oz. 
lOOsQ.ft. 

32 Oz. 

100 a 5 - £.t. 


1 

<7 

3 

4 

Aa Fair selling prlca 

RO, 

36.493 

Rfl. 

37.836 

R8. 

84 .204 

B. to 

c.l.f. price 

18,781 

3S,lS6 

47.826 

(H) 

CuatOBs duty 

8.461 

1C. 868 

31.431 

(Ill) 

Clearing charges 

1.136 

l.BOO 

1.600 

(IT) 

RMUtl landed coat 

38 w 357 

43.361 

70.656 

(T) 

Landed coet ez-duty 

19.900 

39-836 

49.125 

(Tl) 

Dlffarence between fair 
selling price and landed 
cost ex-duty [a-bCt)] 

B-587 

8.310 

16.079 

(Til) 

Difference as a per¬ 
centage on c.l.f. 

46.7 

39.3 

31.7 

(Till) 

Existing duty 

46* 

46* 

46% 
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1 _ 

(lx) Dlfferenc* betn««n 
Cvli) sjad (vlil). 

C. Eatlnatatl production 

D. WelgSted average duty 


a _3_ 4 

0.7 (~)l6.e (-113.3 

80 % 

(18 OZ. 38.58) 

(84 DZ. 3.86) 

(3Z OZ. 8.38) 

48. es say 43% aa 
against the 
existing duty 
of 46%. 


18. The statenent In the preceding paragraph shows 

Msssars si that the existing revenue duty of 45 per 

pro tle tlou. 

cent, ad valorem affords sufficient pro¬ 
tection to sheet glass of 24 oz. and 32 oz. gauge. Although 
the bulk of the production during the past two years has 
been of 16 oz. gauge, for the purpose of comparison Bade 
In the preceding paragraph, we have adopted the weighted 
average rate of duty required In respect of the three gauges, 
which works out to 43 per cent, as against the existing duty 
of 45 per cent. But the Indigenous sheet glass Industry 
suffers, to some extent, froB prejudice on the part of 
consumers. While this prejudice Is partly due to a demons¬ 
trable difference In the quality of the Indigenous product, 
such prejudice Is also due to a certain amount of conser¬ 
vatism on the part of users. Koreover, in view of the 
Variety of uses to which sheet glass Is being put, paipti- 
cularly in building operations, an Increase In production 
and Improvement In the quality can be brought about by an 
assurance of protection to the Indigenous sheet glass 
Industry. While, therefore, an Increase in the existing 
duty Is not Justified on the basis of the comparison made 
in the preceding paragraph, we recommend that the existing 
revenue duty of 46 per cent, ad raioram on sheet glass of 
all gauges should be converted Into an equivalent protective 
duty and should remain in force for a period of two years 
in the first Instance, i. o. , upto 3lBt March, 1952. Although 
the production of sheet glass is at present restricted to 
between 16 and 32 gauges, we recommend that the protective 



duty of 45 per cent, should be made applicable to all gauges 
as this duty Is only a conversion of the existing revenue 
duty and will not involve any extra burden on users of sheet 
glass of gauges below 16 oz. and above 32 oz. Besides, In 
order to avoid possible administrative difficulties In the 
matter of assessment. It would be preferable to have a 
single rate of duty on sheet glass of all gauges. 

39. If our recommendation to protect the industry is 
PrflpoBfld chaagsi in Accepted, the fTlrst Schedule to the Indian 
Sch.iirU. Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue) should be 

_ _ amended as followsr 

Existing NBB6 of Nature Eilatlng proposed Nana of Nature proposed Duration of 

Tariff article of rate of tariff article of rate of protective 

Item NO. duty duty Item No- duty duty rates of 

duty 

aO{a) sleet and Revenue ad 60(9) Sheet protec- 4BJ ad March 3ist, 
plate valorao Qlaas. tlve. valorem IBK. 

glass. 

90(7) Plate Revenue do. 

__________QlaBB.___ _ _ _ 

20. Apart from Its claim for protection, the Industry 
(pr'Jy**!l*Indu'lrh'^ asked for the following assistance: 

(a) SESTSICTION OF IHPOKTS: In paragraph 12 above, we 
have explained the position in respect of the present Import 
control policy in re.spect of sheet glass. We consider that 
imports of foreign sheet glafss Into the country are neces¬ 
sary to provide the Incentive for efficiency of Indian 
manufacturer and improvement in quality of Indigenous pro¬ 
duct. The protection we have recommended should. In our 
opinion, adequately safeguard the Industry and restriction 
on Imports of sheet glass Is not necessary, except in so far 
as It may be found necessary for balance of payments consi¬ 
derations . 

(b) cohcessjohal fseigbt sates for transport of soda 
ASB : We were Informed by representatives of the Industry 
that It was allowed special concessional rates by the 
Railway Board for the transport of soda ash required for 
the manufacture of glass and that this concession was 
recently withdrawn by Government. We understand from the 
D.O.I. A S. that this withdrawal of the concession was In 
pursuance of the general policy of the railway authorities 
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in respect oT all concessional rates. Since we are not aware 
of the reasons that led Government to the cancellation of the 
concession, we suggest that the industry should make speci¬ 
fic proposals in the matter to the Railway Board for consi¬ 
deration. 

(c) CONTINUANCE OF REFUND OF DUTY ON IMPORTED SODA 
ASn: In paragraph 11 (b) of our Report on the Soda Ash 

industry, we have explained the present position In regard 
to the rebate of customs duty on soda ash enjoyed by the 
indigenous glass industry. Briefly, refund of duty on 
imported soda ash actually utilised in the manufacture of 
glass and glassware was granted by the Government of India, 
in the late Department cf Commerce Resolution No. 458-T(14) 
dated 22nd June, 1935, on the previous Tariff Board's Report 
on the Glass Industry. Although the terms of this conces¬ 
sion have been modified from lime to time, the concession 
still continues. A careful examination of the cost data re¬ 
lating to the four factories costed discloses that the 
incidence of the rebate of duty on the total cost of pro¬ 
duction is negligible. Moreover, on the basis of the compa¬ 
rison, of the landed costs, without duty, of imported sheet 
glass, and the fair selling prices of indigenous sheet glass 
as mentioned In paragraphs 17 and 30, the Indigenous Indus¬ 
try has aji ample margin In Its favour and the withdrawal of 
the concession will not result In any disadvantage to the 
industry. At the public Inquiry the representatives of the 
glass industry recognized that It would be In their own 
ultimate interest to develop the indigenous soda ash liidus- 
try so as to make the country Independent of Imports of an 
Important raw material; and they agreed that the glass 
Industry was prepared to forego the existing concession of 
rebate of customs duty on soda ash. The existence of 
the concession of duty on Imported soda ash will not offer 
Inducement to the glass manufacturers to use Indigenous 
light soda ash not to the manufacturers of soda ash to pro¬ 
duce the variety of ash required by the glass Industry, 
thereby Impeding the development of the soda ash Industry 
In the country, WB, therefore, recommend that the ejcisting 
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concession of rebate of customs duty on imported soda ash 
used In the manufacture of glass and glassware should be 
withdrawn. 

(ti) refund of duty on imported furnace oil, borax and 

REFRACTORIES; Since in our estlirate of the fair selling 
price, we have taken into account the actual prices at which 
these consumahle stores were made available to the industry, 
the question of refund of duty does not arise. 

SECTION III - BLOWNWARE AND PRESSEDWARE 

21. Raw Tiaterlals for the glass-batch are mixed In 
ProriK« ol nroper proportions and melted in a pot or tank 
MiBnuiaeturr. furnace. The furnace may be the direct fired 

type, using coal as fuel or the recuperative type using 
gaseous fuel produced from coal or oil. The melted glass 
is- drawn out from the furnace jind blownware is produced 
manually or mechanically. The majority of factories in 
India produce blownware by semi-automatic or mouth-blowing 
process. In recent years, a few completely automatic 
machines have been Installed for the manufacture of bottles. 
In the mouth-blowing process a lump ef melted glass is taken 
up on an iron tube, msuilpulated to cool uniformly and the 
required article blown into shape with the help of a mould. 
In the semi-automatic process, mouth-blowing is replaced by 
compressed air. In the completely automatic blowing 
machines, lumps of melted glass are automatically removed 
from the furnace by means of a discharge mechanism and fed 
into moulds which are set upon a horizontal revolving table. 
As the table revolves, the mouth of the bottle is formed and 
the glass is partially blown. At this stage, the glass is 
transferred automatically to moulds on another revolving 
table where the blowing is completed and the bottle is 
removed for annealing. These automatic machines produce 
bottles at the rate of about 35 per minute. Pressedware 
like tiles, tumblers and dishes are manufactured by gathering 
glass from the furnace and placing it in moulds where the 
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article is produced by the pressure of plungers. The 
article is removed from the mould to the annealing section. 
Annealing can be done manually or i;- automatic machines- In 
the old type of annealing kiln, -.'Mch Is still common in 
the Indian factories, the glassware is manually handled to 
the heated kiln where it Is allowed to cool gradually. In 
the automatic annealing "lehrs", the articles are conveyed 
through a tunnel which is maintained at temperatures grad¬ 
ually falling from the feed-end to the discharge-end so as 
to allow controlled cooling. 

22. The Panel on the Glass Industry estimated the pre- 
Donwtilc consumption of hlownware and pressedware at 

demand. 101,200 tons and fixed the target for future 
consumption for undivided India, during the period 1945-50, 
at 129,700 tons per annum. The estimates furnished to us 
Dy various parties vary widely} and these various estimates 
of demand for the three Important categories of blownware 
and pressedware, vi*., (a) bottles and phials, (b) lampware 
and (c) tableware and pressedware, were discussed at the 
public inquiry. We deal with them separately below: 

(a) BOTTLES AND PHIALS'. The Panel estimated the pre-war 
consumption of bottles- and phials at 80,000 tons and sug¬ 
gested a target of one lakh tons per year during the period 
1945-50. In the memorandum received from the D.G.I. & 8., 
the domestic demand was estimated at 80,000 tons per annum 
after making allowance of 20 per cent, on the Panel's target 
figure for estimated consumption by Pakistan. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the various consuming interests, such as 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, perfumery, cosmetics, 
preserved fruits, aerated waters, etc., present at the 
inquiry, gave a rough indication of the requirements of 
their respective industries. But as these estimates were 
expressed in grosses and as the weight of bottles was a 
variable factor, depending upon their size, we could not 
formulate any conclusions regarding the quantum of demand 
on the basis of an average weight per bottle. We, however, 
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utilised these estimates of consuminjr industries for assess¬ 
ing, as accurately as possible, the liiture trend of consump¬ 
tion and came to the conclusion that the demand for bottles 
and phials would be 1 lakh tons during 1950, li lakh tons 
during 1961 and 2 lakh tons during 1952. 

(b) LAMPWARE : The Panel fixed the target of consumption 
at 14,000 tons per annum for the period 1945-50. In their 
memorandum submitted to the Board the D.G.I. & S. stated 
that the target set by the Panel may be accepted as indi¬ 
cating the country's demand at present. Subsequently, 
however, during the course of the public inquiry, the 
Development Officer of the D.G.I. & S. revised his former 
estimate tc 10,000 tons per annum, stc.ting that the Develop¬ 
ment Committee of the D . r. . I . A s. which discussed the 
question, was of the opinion that, lii the existing circum¬ 
stances, the demand could be estimated at about 10,000 tons. 
Some of the producers argued that due to shortage of kerosene 
oil, the demand for lampware had considerably gone down and 
should, therefore, be estimated at 10,000 tons per annum 
for the present and during the next three years, while 
others contended that the demand would be still lower. 
The importers, on the other hand, stated that Insplte of 
kerosene shortage in the country, the demand was on the 
Increase and that although the Intake of the imported 
lampware was four times as much as that of the indigenous 
lampware, a major portion of the demand for such lampware 
was not being met. The producers pointed out that if, in 
fact, there was such unsatisfied demand in the country as 
contended by the importers, there was no reason why their 
stocks of lampware should have remained unsold, thereby 
compelling them to limit the production of this item to 
about 50 per cent, of the industry's capacity. Further, as 
the production of lampware was more remunerative than that 
of any other glassi^are, the industry would have undoubtedly 
produced lampware upto its optimum capacity. It has also 
been argued that, while the demand for kerosene lampware 
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had decreased, the demand for electric larapware had gone up. 
The demand for smaller sizes of larapware, particularly for 
the bedroom lamp globes, has Increased to such an extent 
that the Industry Is not at present In a position to meet 
the orders placed on It. Taking all these factors into 
account, it was agreed that the requirement of the country 
for larapware of all sizes could be estimated at about 10,000 
tons per annum during the period 1950-52. 

(c) TABL1.VAHE AND PEESSEDVARE: The D.G.I. & S. had 
previously estimated the domestic demand at 11, 500 tons per 
annum, made up of 7,500 tons for tableware and 4,000 tons 
for pressedware, which were also the consumption targets 
fixed by the Panel for undivlde'd India for the period 
1945-50. Subsequently, during the public inquiry, the 
representative of the D.O.I. ^ S. modified the previous 
estimate by reducing It to 9,500 tons, since the Development 
Committee of the D.G.I. & S. was of ttie opinion that the 
former estimate of 4,000 tons for pressedware was on the 
high side and that it should now be put at about 2,000 tons. 
All the Interests present at the Inquiry suggested that 
the future trend of consumption for these Items could be 
estimated at 10,000 tons per annum. We agree with this 
e stlraate . 

23. (a) CAPACITY •. The total annual capacity of the 
, j,. Indigenous Industry for blownware and pressedware 

production, estimated by the Panel on the Glass Industry 

to be about 1,17,000 tons. The D.G.I. i S. have Informed us 
that, aJ.though the country has been partitioned, the capacity 
of the Industry has remained practically unaltered owing to 
the fact that there are few factories In territories which 
now constitute Pakistan. In the memorandum received from 
the All India Glass Manufacturers' Federation, the present 
capacity has been estimated at 1,35,120 tons per annum. 
The estimate of the D.G.I. & S., however, was not acceptable 
to the-Industry on the ground that" it does not Include the 
expansion which has taken place since 1945, Et the public 
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Inquiry wp discussed this question in respect of (l) bottles 
and phials, (ii) lampware, (ill) tableware and (Iv) pressed- 
ware. 

(l) BOTTLES AND PHIALS: The D.G.I. & S. estimated the 
production capacity for bottles and phials at 1 lakh tons 
per annum. On the other hand, the industry has argued that, 
with the installation of some automatic machines, its 
capacity has considerably expanded and that its present 
capacity could not ho less than 1,25,000 tons per annum. 
Some of the manufacturers present at the Inquiry placed 
before the Board their estimate of the capacity of the 
mach.lnes installed by them since 1945, as well as of those 
which were In course of installation and suggested that the 
Board should take into account the capacity resulting from 
the operation of these machines In determining the present 
and future capacities of the Industry. We have also examined 
the new development plans of the various units, and after 
taking all relevant factors Into consideration, we have come 
to the conclusion that the capacity of the Industry In 
respect of manufacture of bottles and phials maybe estimated 
at 1,25,000 tons during 1950, 1,50,000 tons during 1951 and 
2 lakh tons during 1952. 

(il) LAMPWARE: The present capacity for lampware has 
been estimated by the D.G.l.i'S. at 10,000 tons per annum. 
The Industry argued that as its capacity In this section 
was very elastic, tiie capacity should be related to the 
estimated demand of the country, and that, since the demand 
was estimated at 10,000 tons per annum during the next three 
years, the capacity of the industry should also be taken at 
the same level. We agreed with this view, and we accept 
the figure of 10,000 tons as the estimated capacity for 
manufacture of lampware during the next three years. 

(ill) TABLEWARE iNCLVDIgC TUMBLERS: The D.G.I. & S.'s 
estimate of the industry's productive capacity In respect 
of tableware Including pressedware Is 7,000 tons per annum, 
while according to the Industry the capacity to produce 
tableware having increased during the past year or two. It 
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should be taken to be not less than 10,000 tons at present. 
As a result of our discussion, we estimate that the capacity 
under this head Is about 9,000 tons per annum for the next 
three years. 


(Iv) PgBSSEDWASE; According to the D.G.I. S: S. the 
rated capacity of the industry for tills type of article Is 
4,000 tons per annum. The Seralkella Glass Works, however, 
stated that when Its newly purchased automatic machine goes 
Into production. It alone would be able to produce a minimum 
of 3,000 tons per annum. We have taken Into account the 
capacities of other units and have come to the conclusion 
that the capacity of the Industry would be about 4,000 tons 
per annum during the next two or three years. We have, 
therefore, estimated the indigenous capacity for pressedware 
at 4,000 tons per annum for the period 1950-52. 

(b) PRODUCTION; As regards production, we were informed 
by the D.G.I. & S, that the indu.stry produced 1,10,000 tons 
during 1945 and that Its production in 1948 was approximately 
70,000 tons, nearly 60 per cent, of which constituted 
bottleware. The details of production under the different 
categorle.s are not available. The D.G.I. & S., however, 
furnished to us figures of production In terms of gross for 
194S, and for the first six months of 1949; these figures are 
given below;- 

(1) Bottles and phi ala: 

Production In 1948 1,324,530 gross. 

Production during 

January to June 1949 ,593,920 gross. 


(li) Lampaare: 

Production in 1948 399,319 gross. 

Production during 

January to June 1949 134,319 gross. 


(ill) Tableware including tumblers: 

Production in 1948 212,338 gross. 

Production during 

January to June 1949 85,478 gross. 
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The ahove figures were discussed at the public Inquiry 
and were accepted by the producers. The figures of pro¬ 
duction for the period January to June, 1949, do not Include 
part of the production for May and/or June, 1949, as the 
returns from the manufacturers have not been received by the 
D.G.I. & S. upto the time of compilation. We hav«, however, 
been Informed that they may be taken to be fairly reasonable 
estimate of the Industry’s production during the first half 
of 1949. Although the details of production are not avail¬ 
able for the past few years, we were Informed that the 
production of the Industry has been steadily declining 
since 1945. The falling off In production Is due to the 
excessive imports during the last two years, insufficient 
supplies of raw materials of the requisite quality and 
Inadequate transport facilities for the movement of both 
raw materials and finished p<rod\icts. 

24. Consumers and Importers, In their written evidence, 
OnilKy. have stated that the quality of Indigenous glassware 
Is not satisfactory and does not compare favourably with the 
Imjiorteri product. The chief defects were stated to be lack 
of uniformity In size and shape and a high percentage of 
breakage. These defects were particularly emphasised at 
the public Inquiry by representatives of the pharmaceutical, 
cosmetic, and preserved fruits Industries. In the cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical Industrle.s, apart from uniformity of 
size and thickness, the outward appearance of the glass 
containers was an important factor, specially when these 
Industries have to compete with foreign products packed in 
neat and attractive containers. It was urged on behalf of 
the preserved fruits Industry that Indigenous glass Industry 
Is not able to supply the special type of open-mouthed Jars 
required for packing pickles and chutneys. Similarly, the 
aerated water manufacturers required bottles which would 
withstand the necessary pressure at the time of filling the 
bottles. Complaints about the unsatisfactory quality of 
Jars and tumblers were also made. Most of the defects 
pointed out by consumers were. In their opinion, attributable 
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to the fact that the articles In question were manufactured 
either on semi-automatic machines or hy the raouth-hlowlng 
process. They maintained that these defects could he 
removed If the containers were manufactured on fully auto¬ 
matic machines. On behalf of the Indigenous glass Industry 
It was urged that, while there was still room for Improve¬ 
ment, the quality of Indigenous glassware had Improved 
considerably during the last ten years. The representatives 
of the industry stated that most of the factories have 
ordered new machinery, some of which Is fully automatic; and 
that, when the new plants begin to work, the existing 
defects would he eliminated. We must, however, point out 
that the Indigenous demand for blown—ware and pressed—ware 
is not at present so large as to justify the Introduction 
of fully automatic machines on any large scale. Improvement 
in the quality of the finished product can, therefore, be 
achieved by the use of raw materials of good quality, 
st.mdardIsatlon of the moulds, and stricter control over 
operations. Considering the fact that during the war the 
Industry had s\ista1ned production under serious handicaps, 
such as, shortages of coal, refractories and trained and 
technical personnel, we think that, when the plans for 
replacement and expansion of the existing plants materialise, 
the indigenous glass industry will be in a position to meet 
all the requirements of the country In respect of blown-ware 
and pressed-ware. 

25. A statement showing the quantlt}' and value of 
Imfigrta. different Items of blown-ware and pressed-ware 
Imported from various sources during the year.s 1936-37 to 
19.38-.39 and 1946-47 to 1948-49 Is given In Appendix VII. 
It will he seen that, while the imports of bottles and phials 
and lampware fell considerably during the post-war period, 
as compared with the pre-war period, there has been an 
appreciable Increase in Imports of tableware and "other 
glassware", particularly during 1947-48, when the imports 
of tableware amounted to Rs. 120.35 lakhs and "other glass¬ 
ware" to Rs . 88.31 lakhs. The bulk of the imports o.f 
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tableware and of "other glassware", cane from dollar and 
hard currency areas. 

26. The position regarding Issue of licences for 

la^ori Imports of blownware and pressedware since January 
oonfrol. 

1948 has been as follows;- 

(1) JAHVARY to JUNE 1948: Licences were not to be 
Issued for Imports from any source. 

(II) JULY TO DECEMBER 1948: No licence was to be Issued 
for Imports of all Items of blownware and pressedware except 
bottles and phials from any source. As regards bottles and 
phials, licence was to be Issued for Imports of medicinal 
phials only from dollar area subject to monetary ceilings. 
Imports from hard currency countries were not to be licensed 
while those from Sweden, Switzerland, sterling and soft 
currency countries were to be licensed subject to monetary 
ceilings. 

(III) JANUARY TO JUNE 1949: Licences were not to be 
Issued for Imports from dollar areas and hard currency 
countries. So far as sterling and soft currency countries 
were concerned, licences were to be issued subject to 
monetary ceilings for all Items of blownware and pressedware 
except glass tumblers for which no licences were to be 
1ssued. 

(iv) JULY TO DECEMBER 1949: No licence will be Issued 
for Imports from any source, subject to the proviso that 
Imports of blownware and pressedware, other than glass 
globes and chimneys for lamps and lanterns, from sterling 
and soft currency countries will be licensed against 
O.G.L. XV concessions. 

27.- Olass and glassware Items other than sheet and 
Exlutlng ritn of plcte glass and bangles are covered In Item 
caitnm duty. Nos. 60 and 60(1) of the First Schedule to 

the Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue). The relevant 
extract from thi's Schedule Is given on next page. 
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Item Ko. Name of article Nature or standard rate Preferential rate Duration of 

duty of duty of duty if the protective 

article Is the rates of 



produce or 
facture of 

Banu- duty 


The ;a 
U nl-;Brl- 



te'd ; tlsh 

Bursa 


Klngfcoio- 
dom.!ny. 



80 Qlass and Qlaas- Revenue 37i par cent, 

ware not other- ad valorea. 

wise specified, 
and lacquered 
wares. 


Lacquered 
ware free; 
all others 
10 per cent 

ad valoreet. 


00 (1) Olass globea and 
chimneys for 
lamps and lan¬ 
terns. 


(a) Olobe for Revenue 

26 per cent. 

hurricane lan¬ 

ad valorem 

terns. 

or four annas 
and six pies 
per dozen, 
whichever is 
higher plus 
one-fifth of 
the total 
duty. 

(b) Other globes Revenue 

28 per cent. 

and chimneys 

ad valorem or 

having an 

three annas 

external base 

per dozen, 

diameter of 

whichever Is 

over one Inch. 

higher plus 
one-firth of 
the total 

duty. 


12 per cent. 

ad valorea. 


28. A statement .showing the c.l.f. prices, customs 
C. l.f. Jirlsii wmI clearing charges, landed costs and 

landii coafi. selling prices of imported glassware, fur¬ 

nished by the Collectors of Customs and some of the leading 
importers will be found In Appendix VIII. It will be seen 
from the statement that the lowest c.l.f. prices relating to 
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recent consignments of glassware comparable to Indigenous 
products are Rs. 33-4-0 per gross of 16 02 .. bottles, 
Rs. 19-0-10 per gross of 10 oz. tumblers, Rs. 601-2-0 per 
gross of roof tiles and Rs. 55-2-0 per gross of lemon 
squeezers. 

29. (a) For the purpose of our estimates of the cost of 

_ ... production of blownware and pressedware, we 

Bgird s istImitg oi ‘ ’ 

costjol piodncllon have examined the accounts of (l) the New 
and lalr aal1Ing 

prica of Indlginono India Glass Works, Calcutta, and (11) the 

glaaiwxra. ’ , , / 

Ogale Glass Works, Ogalewadi. The former 
does not maintain production records; and Its financial 
accounts do not also provide the necessary data for the 
purpose of proper costing. The latter firm, however, 
maintains a fairly satisfactory system of accounts in respect 
of each producing department. Including that of glassware,; 
and we obtained the requisite data from the accounts relating 
to the year ended 31st December, 1948. The cost of pro¬ 
duction of blownware and pressedware consists of the following 
Items: material cost; mixing and furnace cost; blowing and 
annealing cost; cutting, fusing, grinding, and finishing 
cost; and packing cost. To tills cost of production are 
added interest on working capital at 4 per cent, per annum 
on three months* cost of production and a return at 10 per 
cent, per aiinura on the gross block, so as to arrive at the 
fair selling price of the finished product. 

(b) On the basis of the cost of production at the Ogale 
Glass Works during the year ended .31st December, 1948, the 
Board has worked out estimates of future costs after taking 
into account the following factors:- 

(I) Prices of raw materials have been taken at current 
rates. 

(II) Production at the factory has been assumed to be 
76 per cent, of Its rated capacity. 

(ill) Consumption of coal has been taken at 2.75 tons 
per ton of glass. 
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(iv) A saving of 10 per cent, on labour cost has been, 
assumed due to an Increase in productive efficiency. 


30. The following statement shows the coml)arl«'on bet-- 

Cotimariaon of landid v^een the fair selling prices as estimated 
costa wi thout duty, ^ 

of linportsd Blasswarspy the Board and the lowest landed costsy 
and Boasd'a astlmata 

of fatr salMng without duty, of blcwnware and pressedware: 

pricas ot indigsnooa 

products. 


Details of wares; 

Bottl eware 

Tableware 

Pressedware 

Size of wares: 

Bottles 

Tumblers 

Roof 

Lemon 


16 oz. 

10 02. 

tiles. 

squeezers 





small 


Rs . 

Rs. 

RS. 

Rs. 

A. Fair Selling price 

30.247 

19.716 

316.357 

25.833 

B. (1) C.I.F. price 

33.250 

19.050 

601.126 

55.128 

(li) Customs duty 

12.468 

7.144 

225.422 

20.673 

(ill) Clearing 
charges 

1.164 

0.667 

21.039 

1.929 

(Iv) Landed cost 
with duty 

46.882 

26.861 

847.586 

77.730 

(v) Landed cost 
e«-duty 

34.414 

19.717 

622.164 

57.057 

(vl) Difference 





between fair 
selling price 
and landed 





cost ex-duty 
[A - B (v)] 

-4.167 

-0.001 

-305.807 

-31.22 

(vll) Difference as 





a percentage 

on c.l. f. B. (1) -12.53< 

— 

-50.87?; 

-56.64f. 

(vlll) Existing duty 

37. 

37.6^ 

37. .5^ 

37. 5^ 

(lx) Difference 





between 





B (vli) and 

B (vlll) 

-50.03 

-37.50 

-88.37 

-94.14 
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Protection or 
Aseifttance asked 
for by the indue 
t ry and Be ard * s 
rseonmandat 1 ans. 


31, The Industry has asked for restriction of Imports 
in addition to any protective duty that 
might be imposed, on the ground that the 
excessive Imports during the past few 
years have prejudicially affected its 
Interests. It will be seen from the 
preceding paragraph that the estimated fair selling prices 
of the indigenous articles are considerably lower than the 
landed costs of the corresponding imported articles. Hence 
the need for protection does not arise. We must, however, 
point out that the indigenous Industry is at a serious 
c^isadvantage in that it is lacking in tech.nlcal personnel 
and up to date machinery, without which it is not in a 
position to Improve the quality of its products and expand 
its production. Wc, therefore, recommend that all possible 
facilities should be afforded to the Industry to secure the 
requisite technical personnel and such automatic or semi¬ 
automatic machinery as it desires to Instal, We further 
recommend that licences for imports of blownware and pressed- 
ware should be issued only to the extent that the indigenous 
production falls below the actual requirements of the 
country. We cannot help observing that the wide fluc¬ 
tuations In imports during the last few years have ad¬ 
versely affected the industry. The average value of 
imports during the last three years has been about Rs. 50 
lakhs as compared with only Rs.6 lakhs In 1938-30. In 
1947—48 the imports were about Rs. 120 lakhs worth of table¬ 
ware, of whlcii imports to the value of about Rs. 100 lakhs 
were from hard currency sources. Imports in the preceding 
and the following years came to only Rs. 27 laklis and Rs. 2 
lakhs, respectively. Even after allowing for the pent-up 
demai^d during the war, an expenditure of Rs. 120 lakhs of 

foreign exchange on an article like tableware In a single 
year cannot but be regarded as excessive. We were given to 
understand that some of the factories were compelled to stop 
production of tableware for some time owing to these heavy 
Imports. We, therefore, suggest that, before Import res¬ 
trictions are relaxed or removed, the possible repercussions 
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on the Indigenous Industry should be"taken Into account, 
particularly because of the tendency in this country to re¬ 
sort to speculative Imports irrespective of the quantum of 
actual demand. While we hold that import controls., which 
are imposed for balance of payments considerations, should 
not be made the Instrument of protection to indigenous 
industries, we would like to emphasize that sudden reversals 
of import policy would adversely affect indigenous indus¬ 
tries, and particularly those which are protected. 

32. The manufacturers expressed serious concern at the 
CompititiGii possibility of severe competition from Japaji, 
ttom specially in respect of tableware. In support 

of this statement, they pointed out that during the period 
July to December, 1948, imports 1,0 the extent of Its. 3,16,000 
were licensed from that country. A representative of the 
Bombay Glassware Merchants' Association who had recently 
been on a business tour to Japan stated, however, that the 
last war had adversely affected tlie facilities which japan 
enjoyed before the war and that the prices of all glassware 
had Increased by more- than 165 per cent, on an average, as 
compared to the pre-war prices. Moreover, as the existing 
level of prices wa.s likely to register a further rise conse¬ 
quent upon the change in the exchange rates between the yen 
and the dollar and a very large increase in freight rates 
since before the war, he did not envisage serious competi¬ 
tion from japan. Besides, owing to our foreign exchange 
difflculties,we do not consider that imports from Japan will 
assume such proportions In the near future as to Jeopardise 
the indigenous Industry. 


SECTION IV - BANGLES 

33. There are three main types of bangles namely, 
DoawHlt Reshmi, Hollow and Fancy, which are manufac- 

d«m»nd. tured in the country. Besides these three, 

there are other types which are produced exclusively on a 



cottage Industry basis. The panel on Glass Industry esti¬ 
mated India's pre-war consumption of bangles at 16,000 tons 
per annum and expected that consumption during the course of 
the next five years would increase to 19,800 tons per annum. 
The D.G.I. & S., however, are of the opinion that, as a 
result of the partition of the country, the present demand 
for glass bangles may be taken to be about 15,000 tons per 
annum. During the public inquiry, the Industry, while subs¬ 
cribing to the view that the home demand had considerably 
decreased owing to its having lost the Pakistan market, 
argued that there was a permanent demand for glass bangles 
because of the peculiar social customs obtaining in the 
country. In regard to demand for Indian-made bangles in 
Pakistan, it was stated by the manufacturers that, In view 
of the large consumption in those territories, a reduction 
of 20/25 per cent, should be made from the target fixed by 
the Panel in order to arrive at the quantum of demand for 
the Indian Union. It was further stated by them that changes 
in fashion as well as the advent of plastic bangles should 
also be given due welglit ln<. determining the quantum of 
demand for glass bangles in the country. Taking all the 
above factors Into account, we consider that the demsind 
for glass bangles during the next three years could be 
estimated at 12,000 tons per annum. 


34. The rated capacity of the industry was stated to 
Qniwilla much in excess of the home demand. We 
prodBBtion. informed that there are at present 

86 medium-sized factories, which come under the purview of 
the Factory Act, In Klrozabad, U-P-,besides several hundreds 
of workshops on a cottage industry basis in U.P., in Madras 
and in Poena. The total productive capacity of these units 
was estimated at 35,000 tons per annum of which 30,000 tons 
represent the capacity of the medium-sized factories and the 
balance of 6,000 tons, the capacity of the cottage workshops 
In regard to actual production, it was stated that it had 
been steadily declining owing to shortage of raw materials, 
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transport difficulties and the grouping of the 86 factories 
into 29 units as a means of rationalisation for the purpose 
of supply of raw materials, which was brought about in the 
first half of 1948. The production of these 86 factories, 
on the basis of their output in August, 1949, was estimated 
at about 15,000 tons per annum. Making an allowance of 
about 2,000 tons for the production of small workshops, we 
have estimated the production of bangles in 1949 at about 
17,000 tons. 


35. Bangle-making has been practised for several gene- 

rations by the Shiahgarm of Flrozabad, one of 
the most skilled communities in the country. In fact, India 
has the largest bangle Industry in the world which has ex¬ 
panded rapidly during the last Iwentyflve years atid has pro¬ 
vided a classic example of how a small unorganised, ill- 
equipped industry, although run by manual labour, can com¬ 
pete effectively wlth large-scale and well-established bran¬ 
ches of the Industry in other countries and successfully 
oust their products from the home market. we mu6t, however, 
point out that the improvement effected in the quality of 
indigenous bangles has so far been the result of individual 
efforts of the Shiahgara who, though highly skilled artisans 
are illiterate and, consequently, have not recognised the 
the value of research. Due to internal competition, the 
secrets of improved technique of manufacture are Jealously 
guarded. Although, therefore, some of the bangles produced 
indicate a high degree of skill on the part of fabricators,, 
further improvement in the technical efficiency so as to 
enable the indigenous bangles to come up to the standard 
of some of the specialised products of foreign countries can 
only be brought about by properly organised research for 
which necessary technical assistance should be rendered to 
the industry. 

36. Appendix IX gives the value of glass bangles Irapor- 
Inporti. ted Into the country from various sources during 

the periods 1936-37 to 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1948-49. The 
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figures in this Appendix show that, before the war, Imports 
of bangles amounted to an average of Rs. 24 lakhs per annum, 
while during tlie post-war period they averaged Rs. 2 lakhs 
per annum, which was negligible when compared to the annual 
production worth nearly Rs. crores. Since 1947-48, 

imports have dwindled to such an extent that in the follow- 
Ing year they amounted to Rs. 544 only. There has thus been 
no appreciable foreign competition during the post-war years. 

37. The position In respect of Import control of glass 

Import bangles from different sources since January 1948 
control. 

has been as under: 

(j) JAHVARY 1948 TO JURE 1949: No licences were to be 
Issued for Imports from any source. 

Cji r J JULY TO DECEMBER 1949: Licences will be Issued 
for imports only from Czechoslovakia In accordance 
with the Trade Agreement entered Into by the 
Government of India with the Government of Czecho¬ 
slovakia; no licence will, however, be issued for 
l.irports from other sources. 

^8. Glass bangles are covered by Item 60 (3) of the 

Exlitlnj r»t»» Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue), 
of customi doty 

The standard rate of duty is 60 per cent. 
ad valorem, while the preferential rate in respect of 
Imports from Burma Is 20 per cent, ad valorem. 


.39. Although, according to the terms of reference, we 
Quaition »i required to Investigate Into the ques- 

luty*an.*b*n8l «• tlon of protection to the bangles section 
of the Industry also, this section of the 
Industry has not asked for protection. We did not,therefore, 
consider it necessary to make a detailed Investigation into 
the cost of production of bangles. Nor Is such an Investi¬ 


gation feasible, because the bangle manufacturing units. 
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whlcli are run on a cottage Industry basis, do not maintain 
detailed and systematic accounts. Even if any rougli estimate 
of the cost of production of bangles could be made on the 
basis of available data, such estimate could not be compa¬ 
red with the landed costs without duty of imported bangles, 
since c.l.f. prices of the latter are not also available. 
The request of the bangles section of the Industry for the 
maintenance of the existing revenue duty of BO per cent. 
ad valorem goes to show that this duty sufficiently safe¬ 
guards the position of the industry. We do not, therefore, 
feel called upon to make any special recommendation In this 
respect. 

40. In addition to the request for continuance of the 
AiaUlmM '^’‘^sting revenue duty, the industry has asked 
for iy (ho induo- following asslstance:- 

(a) Facilities for export of iodtgenous bangles: Under 
tfjis head, the Industry has asked for (i) Government assis¬ 
tance in regaining the foreign markets which were to some 
extent lost owing to the war and (11) concessional freight 
rates from the factory up to the port of shipment. 

(I) We were informed by the Industry that formerly it 
exported its products to Burma, Malaya, South Africa, Aden, 
Egypt and Sumatra but that owing to certain restrictions it 
has lost these markets. The capacity of the industry Is 
three times as much as the demand in the country and It has, 
therefore, a surplus which it is in a position to export. 
If technical faclllLles as recommended in paragraph 41 below 
are extended to the industry, we consider that the Industry 
can build up an export market. We, therefore, recommend 
that in their trade negotiations with the Governments of the 
ahovementioned countries, the Government of India should 
negotiate for exports of Indigenous bangles to thos, countries. 

(II) So far as concessional railway freight is con¬ 
cerned, the Industry should make specific proposals to the 
Railway Board for their consideration. 
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(b) Redvction of the 60 per cent, duty levied by 
Pakistan on Indian bangles; As a result of the partition 
of the country, the industry has lost the Pakistan market 
to the extent of nearly one-third of the total consumption 
of the Indian Dominion. The Industry has, therefore, re¬ 
quested that it should be enabled to recapture the market 
by making its products available there at a low price; for 
this purpose, the industry requested that the Government 
of India should negotiate with the Government of Pakistan 
for reduction in the import duty of 60 per cent levied by it 
on Indian bangles. We suggest that when trade relations are 
resumed and negotiations between the two countries take 
place, the question of securing concessional duties on ban¬ 
gles should be Included In such negotiations. 

fcj Adequate supplies of coal, kerosene and other mate¬ 
rials: In View of the importance of maintaining and increa¬ 
sing production both for meeting the Internal demand and for 
the export trade, we recommend that the Government of U.P. 
should make available to the bangle factories sufficient 
quantities of raw materials and consumable stores. 

(d) facilities for importation of liquid gold: The 

bangle merchants of Firozabad have represented that liquid 
gold wlilch is used in decorating bangles is not available to 
them at a reasonable price and that though its landed cost at 
present comes to about Rs. 27 per oz,, it is actually sold 
in the market at Rs. 60 per oz. They, therefore, requested 
that their Associations should be permitted to Import liquid 
gold to meet the requirements of the industry. They further 
stated that supplies o-f this raw material from the U.K. fell 
short of actual requirements, due to export restrictions in 
that country. We have been informed that Czechoslovakia has 
offered to supply liquid gold to India in accordance with 
the Trade Agreement between the two countries, but that the 
quality of the liquid gold of this country is not found 
satisfactory by the Industry. In any event, imports from 
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these two countries would not meet the requirements of the 
indigenous manufacturers. They, therefore, requested that 
the balance of their requirements should be allowed to be 
Imported from Germany and/or U.S.A. In this connection, 
we were informed that during the first half of 1948, Govern- 
men't had issued licences to the Glassr bangle Merchants 
Chamber and the Bangles Merchants Association to Import 
liquid gold against the requirements of merchants and to 
distribute such gold in consultation with the Glass Techno¬ 
logist to the Government of U.P. We have received many com¬ 
plaints about the actual distribution of the supplies 
through the Chamber and the Association. It has been alle¬ 
ged that liquid gold was not distributed equitably. It was 
distributed only amongst members of the associations irres¬ 
pective of whether they were genuine consumers or not with 
the result that the non-taember firms had to depend upon sup¬ 
plies from importers to keep their works in production. We 
are of the opinion that the main reason for such unsatis¬ 
factory distribution lies in the unorganised condition of the 
Industry. Although the bangles industry has been in exis¬ 
tence for the past several decades and is confined to Flroza- 
bad and its vicinity, no attempt has been made by t}ie indus¬ 
try to organize Itself on a proper footing. There are at 
present as many as three associations,vii., the Glass Bangle 
Merchants Chamber, the Bangles Merchants Association and the 
Glass Merchants Industrial Association, besides a large num¬ 
ber of non-member merchants. So long as there is more than 
one association, each claiming to represent the Industry, 
there can be no harmonious relationship amongst them. For 
the development of the Industry on healthy lines,it is neces 
sary that there should be one representative body capable of 
speaking on behalf of the entire industry. We, therefore, 
recommend that the members of the existing associations as 
well as non-members should organize themselves into one 
single association. For the purposes of assessing the re¬ 
quirements of liquid gold and for ensuring its equitable 
distribution, the newly-formed larger association should 
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appoint a representative Committee. This Committee, in 
consultation with the Class Technologist to the Government 
of U.P., should draw up a list of the individual require¬ 
ments of the merchants and approach the Government of India 
through the Glass Technologist to the Government of D.P., 
for the issue of import licencee. In case, however, the U.K. 
Is not in a position to meet fully the demand for liquid 
gold, the deficit should be made good hy licensing imports 
from Germany and/or U.S.A., depending upon the foreign ex¬ 
change position. Supplies, when received, should be distri¬ 
buted by the Committee strictly on the basis of the indi¬ 
vidual requirements and on actual output in the past. We 
consider that the above scheme, while satisfying the needs 
of the Industry, will prevent any misuse of liquid gold 

SECTION V. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

•11. For the development of the glass industry as a 
whole on h(>nl thy lines, we recommend that steps should be 
taken to Improve the efficiency both from 

StapB ta ir. - 

rove eeonom.ic technical and the organisational points 

» f f 1 cl enoy. 

of view. As a result of our examination, 
we make below certain suggestions and recommendations in 
this connection:- 

fa; t^chnniSBtion of the different processes of 
e,enufscture: The Tariff Board of 1931 hod discussed the 

importance of automatic machinery in the industry and had 
stated as follows:- 

"The scheme of protection should be so framed that 
the' lljll benefit of protection will not be realised 
unless machinery Is employed, and that uneconomical 
methods of production are discontinued." 

The Board considered this to he a matter of vital import¬ 
ance but recommended a cautious approach to the problem 
in the following terms:- 
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”A question of vi tnl Irnportflnce to the Industry is 
the Introdurtlon of automfitir nnd semi-automatic 
machinery In almost all processes of manufacture. 
Machinery however should not he installed except 
on considered recommendation, particular rep;ard being 
paid to the low cost of Indian labour." 

In the course of the tjubltc Inquiry, we tliscussecl how 
far various sections of t.he glass industry enuld be mecha¬ 
nised; and we set out below our conclusions and recommen¬ 
dations : - 

(i) Sheet glass section i Major operations, such 
as, drawing of glass and annealing are carried out by all 
the factories mechanically In the automatic Fourcault 
machines. There are, however, auxiliary processes such 
as the treatment of raw materials ! 1 ke sand-washing, lime- 
crushing, mixing of raw materials and automatic feeding 
devices where mechanisation could be successf\j} 1 y adopted. 
We were Informed by some of the manti fa c t ure rs that they 
had plans for Installing the necessary auxiliary machinery 
and that orders had already been placed for the purpose. 
As mechanisation would improve the rniallty considerably 
and also raise the output, w(» suggest that early steps 
should be taken by the industry to mechanise all branches 
of the sheet glass section of the industry. Moreover, 
control equipment for continuous recording of temperature 
would also go to Improve the quality of sheet glass and we, 
therefore, recommend that the industry should install 
these machines. 

(ii) Biownware and pressedware: The manufacturers 

agreed et the public inquiry that it was essential to mecha¬ 
nise the processes of manufacture so as to be able to com¬ 
pete with foreign articles in respect of quality and price. 
Opinion was, however, divided in regard to the extent to 
which automatic machinery could be introduced at the present 
stage, having regard to the volume of the demand for blown- 
ware and pressedware. As already mentioned, there nre a 



few automatic machines operating In the country and some 
of the manufacturers have plans to start production of 
bottles and pressed tumblers In the near future by the 
automatic process. The large-scale use of automatic ma¬ 
chines Is, however, limited by the variety of articles 
that can be produced as well as by the high cost of moulds. 
The design and manufacture of moulds for the glass industry 
being a specialised Job, requiring considerable technical 
skill and experience, it has not been possible to undei— 
take the manufacture of such moulds In this country. The 
Industry has, therefore, to depend upon supplies from abroad. 
Further, because of large amount of breakage and high frei¬ 
ght rates, glass permits of transport over short distances 
thus allowing the sales In a restricted zone surround¬ 
ing a factory. This zonal character of sales restricts the 
use of automatic machinery in the glass industry. The pro¬ 
gress towards mechanisation has to be gradual, keeping pace 
with the development of consuming industries. Bottles used 
for squashes, aerated waters, certain types of tincture 
bottles and tumblers are some of the products for which there 
Is at present a large demand. But t.helr production by means 
of automatic machines cannot be advantageous so long as 
consumers continue to place .small orders In different shapes 
and designs. The manufacturers stated before us that, if 
only the consuming Interests could simplify and pool their 
requirements and place sufficiently large orders at a time 
It would be conducive to standardization and economy In 
production. We discussed this question at the public In¬ 
quiry and found that, especially In the case of large- 
scale consumers like pharmaceuticals, preserved fruits, 
squashes and aerated waters, there should be no Insuperable 
difficulty to standardise the shapes and designs of their 
bottle requirements. We, therefore, suggest that the manu¬ 
facturers and consumers should get together and arrive at 
a workable plan whereby, maximum benefits of the automatic 
devices could.be derived to mutual advantage. In the case 
of glass tubing, which is used for the manufacture of ampules 
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and scientific apparatus, the use of automatic maclilnery 
would be particularly advantageous in view of the fact 
that not only is there a large demand for these articles 
but the need of maintaining a uniform and proper standard 
Is Imperative in their case. In vlevr of the limited extent 
to whieh automatic machinery can be usefully employed, semi¬ 
automatic machines are, in our view, Indispensable for 
producing goods to meet the demand of small- 
scale consumers. Manufacturers should, however, take parti¬ 
cular care to Increase their efficiency by better utili¬ 
sation of labour, use of pro[)er glass compositions, moulds 
of good quailty, and stricter control of operating condi¬ 
tions . 

(iii) ganjlrs In the case of bangles, production 
is still carried on mostly on a cottage Industry basis. 
Some manufacturers who are producing exclusively by manual 
labour produce special types of bangles for which no machi¬ 
nery has yet been devised. Except In respect of the fini¬ 
shing section, where facing and polishing of bangles is 
done on grinding wheels, there is no mechanisation of any 
of the other processes of manufacture. We have been In¬ 
formed by the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-operative 
and Village intiustries, Rombay, that certain machines have 
been devised by his Department to introduce partial mechani¬ 
sation in the manufacture of bangles. S>jch machines are, 
however, not yet used In E'irozabad which Is the roost impor¬ 
tant centre for the !tianufact\ire of bangles. Although we are 
not in favour of complete mechanisation of bangle-making, 
which Is essentially a cottage Industry, we consider the adop¬ 
tion of machines of small capacities in respect of batch mixings 
bangle winding, and lUnlshlng of bangles would lead to an 
Improvement of technical efficiency without, at the same 
time, ca\islng much hardship In the form of loss of employ¬ 
ment to the labour at present engaged In the industry. We, 
therefore, suggest that the Provincial Governments concerned 
should examine how far and in what manner the bangles Indus¬ 
try can be suitably mechanised. 
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(b) Quality ; It has already been jKilnted out that 
the mein defects of sheet pi ass manufactured In the comitry 
are uneven thickness and surface, preenlsh tlnpe and brit¬ 
tleness due to the presence of particles of refractory In 
the glass. These defects can be rectified by taking suit¬ 
able steps, such as, the use of washed and graded sand, 
better composition of the mix, use of proper type of re¬ 
fractory materials in the f'urnaces, strict control over 
the varying degrees of temperature in the different parts 
of the furnace, rigid control of the speed of the drawing 
equipment and the maintenance of proper temperature gra- 
dlant through the annealing "lehrs." So far as glass bot¬ 
tles are concerned, the main flaws are lack of uniformity 
in size and shape and a higher degree of brittleness result¬ 
ing In heavy breakages in transport, storage and handling. 
Many of these defects caii he remedied by the use of automatic bottle- 
making machines. But, so long the industry has to use semi-auto¬ 
matic machines in preference to automatic machines owing 
to the restricted number and variety of articles which can 
he manufactured on automatic machines, the steps recommended 
in sub-paragraph (a) above should be adopted to improve the 
quality. Apart from the defects mentioned above, there Is 
also another principal flaw of Indigenous glassware from 
the point of view of the pharmaceutical Industry, vit., 
excess alkalinity which can be avoided by the proper con¬ 
trol of the composition of the glass mix. 

(c) Consumption of soda ash ; On the nuestlon of con¬ 
sumption of soda ash, the Tariff Board of lOBl in its Report 
had observed that excessive quantities of soda ash were 
being utilised by the manufacturers in the production of 
both sheet glass and hlownware. Subsequently, however, some 
progress has been made by some of the larger and better 
organised manufacturers towards reducing the quantity of 
soda ash consumed. Some of the manufacturers have been 
using soda ash so as to maintain an optimum ratio of 16 per 
cent, of sodium oxide to the total oxide present in the 
glass. There is, however, a tendency on the part of a 
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number of manufacturers to use larger quantities of soda 
ash because of the fact that fusion occurs at lower tem¬ 
peratures with larger amounts of soda ash. Such excessive 
use of soda ash tends to Increase the cost of production 
and also leads to a deterioration in the quality o_f the 
finished product, especially In regard to Its durability 
and degree of alkaline content. We are of the opinion that 
steps should be taken by the manufacturers of glass to avoid 
wasteful use of soda ash. 

(d) Furnaces and consumption of coal ; The previous 
Tariff Board had suggested in its Ileport that furnaces In¬ 
stalled In the works should be converted from the pot to 
the tank type and that direct firing should be substituted 
by gaseous fuel produced from coal. The panel on the Glass 
Industry (194r)) observed that although certain factories 
had changed over from pot furnaces to tank furnaces, a 
large number of the tank furnaces were of the direct firing 
tj’pe. The Panel estimated that out of a total of 174 glass 
factories In the country, only !i4 were equipped with regene¬ 
rative or recuperative furnaces. During the present Inquiry 
we discussed the question of using suitable ftirnaces when 
it was found that most of the larger manufacturers had In¬ 
stalled tank furnaces In their factories fired either by 
gaseous fuel or by oil. These large installations, however, 
still form a small fraction of the total number of units in 
the industry but even In regard to such units there Is con¬ 
siderable scope for further Improvement, particularly in 
respect of the combustion of coal In the gas producers so as 
to minimise coal consiuiiptlon per ton of glass. In the course 
of our inquiry, we found that consumption of coal varied 
from 3.76 to 4.75 tons per ton of finished sheet glass. 
Taking Into account the practice in foreign glass Indus¬ 
tries and allowing for the Inferior quality qf the .Indi¬ 
genous coal and the conditions of operations in the country 
we are of the opinion that 1.4 to 1.5 tons of coal should 
be adequate to produce one ton of sheet glass. In the case 
of the blownware section, however, It was found that In the 
case of the two factories costed by us, the consumption of 
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coal was as high as 3.72 tons per ton o4.' finished artlcles- 
In this case, consuniptlon of 1.5 tons would be appropriate, 
provided proper equipment Is used and necessary precautions 
are taken to work the units efficiently. So far as the 
banj^les Industry Is concerned, manufacture Is carried on In 
small pot furnaces which are directly fired. The units In 
the Industry being small, the Installation of gas producers 
for Individual iMmacPS would not be feasible. But since 
the bangles industry is mostly localised In Firozabad and 
its suburbs, a centrally located gas plant in P'lrozabad for 
supply of gas to the various factories would render possible 
ecofiomlcal utilisation of fuel as well as kerosene oil used 
in joining the cut-ends of bangles. We, therefore,recommend 
that the bangles industry should take early steps to set up 
such a gas plant with the co-operation of the U*P- Govern¬ 
ment. 

( e) Research and Technical Training: 

(i) Research: It Is hardly nef^essary for us to empna- 

slse the importance of research f(^r the developmeiit of the 
glass industry. in view of the rapid pace at which new and 
improved techniques of nnanufacture are being evolved in 
f'oreign glass industries, it is necessary for the indi¬ 
genous industry to keep itself abreast of the technical 
developments in other countries. So far as the indi¬ 
genous Industry is concerned, njiart i'rom the pioneering 
work done by the Paisa Fund Glass Works, Talegaon, the 
industry itself has not contributed its full share towards 
promoting research or training its technical personnel. 
We have been Inforiried that, there is hardly n glass factory 
in India doing research work fiirectCMi towards Inqjroverrent 
in the quality of its products. Although, some of the 
factories recently marie arrangements for testing their 
products, the facilities for testing are also lnade<iuate, 
Tlie industry should have its own well equipped laboratory 
for cond\ictlng research in various branches of glass manu¬ 
facture. In the United Kingdom, the Department of Glass 
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Technology Is maintained largely hy subscription from the 
various firms In the Industry and the types of researches 
undertaken by It range from purely scientific Investiga¬ 
tions to problems directly concerned with production. 
Although it is a matter for satisfaction that a Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research Institute has been established 
In Calcutta, this research institute Is mainly designed 
for conducting basic research rather than Industrial re¬ 
search. We, therefore, recommend, as a short term measure 
that until such time as the industry Is able to set up a 
research Institute of its own, the Research Institute at 
Calcutta should also conduct research on behalf of the 
Industry whenever possible and assist the Industry In solv¬ 
ing Its technical problems; the expenditure Incurred for 
conducting such research should be met by the Industry out 
of the contributions to be collected from its various units. 

(ii) Tt:chnical Training: The Ranaras Hindu University 
Is the only institution where regular courses In glass tech¬ 
nology are given. Besides wider opportunities for training 
of glass technologists in India, who are trained both In 
theory and practice of glass technology, It is necessary 
that advanced training In this line should be Imparted to 
them in foreign Institutes which have the necessary facili¬ 
ties for such training. After obtaining an academic train¬ 
ing, such students should also obtain practical training 
from the highly developed foreign glass Industries. We have 
been informed that except for a few factories In India, 
there Is no regular scheme for the training of operatives 
for conducting the technical operations In factories. As 
technical training can be best obtained In a factory, we 
suggest that schemes for training of operatives should be 
undertaken by the manul'ac turers In well-established facto¬ 
ries In the country. So far as the bangles section of the 
industry Is concerned, the Panel on glass Industry suggested 
a scheme for training of the operatives. As the industry Is 
mainly located in the United Provinces and as it has its own 
particular problems, we siiggest that the Government of L'.P- 



should consider the question of the establishment of a State- 
aided school for specialised training in banj^les manufacture 
at Mrozabad. 

( F) Grading oF Fac tori am: We were Informed that out 
of nearly 130 factories at present, only about 20 factories 
can be taken to be well-orjtanlsed. We understand that the 
question of grading; of ^lass factories has been enRaglnfr the 
attention of the Development Committee of the D.G.I. 4 8. on 
the Glass Industry. We consider that the grading of facto- 
rl«s Is necessary to bring about an iraprovement In their pro- 
dvictlve efficiency. Stnps should bo hy the D.G. 

I. & S. in this matter at the earliest possible opportunity 
to enable the glass Industry to develop on proper lines. 

(g) Standards For the p rodu ct a oF the ^laaa industry: 
We understand that the Indian Standards Institution, In col¬ 
laboration with the representatives of the glass Industry, 
Is evolving requisite standards for different types of glass¬ 
ware as well as for raw materials used by the glass Industry. 
As standards are essential for the healthy development of 
the Industry, we trust that the industry will strictly adhere 
to the standards laid down by the Institution. 

(h) Haintenance oF ataiimtical data: In the absence 

of reliable data, It has not been possible to assess accu¬ 
rately the Industry's rated capacity as well as Its actual 
production during the past few years. For a proper plan¬ 
ning of the Industry, full and reliable statistics In regard 
to the consumption of basic raw materials, capacity, actual 
production as well as the quantum of demand are absolutely 
essential. We, therefore, recommend that the All India 
Glass Manufacturers' Federation, Delhi, and the Class Indus¬ 
trial Syndicate, Flrogabad, should take necessary steps in 


thi« matter. 
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42. (a) AltJiouKh we have recommencled tariff pro tectlon In 
respect of the sheet glass section of the 

(hiiillan ol 

• ligibllltjr Industry alone, we consider it necessary to 

for protic- 

'i«“- deal with the glass industry as a whole for 

the purpose of this paragraph. As stated in 
paragraph i above, the claim of the glass industry for pro¬ 
tection was the subject of investigation by the Tariff 
Board in 1931-32 which recommended tlie grant of protection 
on the ground that, in the opinion of the Board, the 
industry fulfilled the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission of 1921-22. Government at that time could not, 
however, see their way to accept this recommendation on the 
ground that the industry had failed to fulfil one of the 
conditions laid down hy the Fiscal Commission, since the 
Industry had to depend on imports for an essential raw 
material, namely, soda ash, which was not at that time pro¬ 
duced In the country; Government held, therefore, that the 
Industry did not possess a natural advantage in the shape of 
an abundant supply of raw material. But, as subsequent 
events showed, the dependence on Imported soda ash did not 
prevent the glass industry from expanding, both during the 
Inter-war period when It had to face severe foreign competi¬ 
tion and also during tbe war when foreign competition had 
ceased but when the Industry had to face several handicaps 
regarding raw materials and transport. This shows that the 
apparent disadvantage arising from the non-avallabllity of 
soda ash within the country was more than counterbalanced by 
other natural advantages presented by the availability of 
most of the other raw materials Including sand and also a 
fairly large and growing market. The expansion of this 
industry has, therefore, shown that the condition of natural 
advantages arising from the availability of a raw material 
within the country as laid down by the Fiscal Commission was 
rigid. It was in recognition of this defect In the criteria 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission that the Government of 
India, In their Hesolutlon No. 218 -t( 56)/45, dated November 
3, 1946, constituting the interim Tariff Board, waived this 
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condition. Apart from this, the manufacture of soda ash has 
been Lindertaken in the country durinji; the last ten years and 
the claim for protection or assistance to the soda ash 
Industry has been recently examined by the Board whose re¬ 
port is now under the consideration of Government. 

(b) As mentioned In paraRrapli 2(b) above, the two 
conditions to be fulfilled by an Industry claiming pro¬ 
tection are (1) that it should he established and conducted 
on sound business lines; and (11) that, having regard to 
the natural or economic advantages enjoyed by the Industry 
and its actual or probable costs, it is likely within a 
reasonable time to develop sufficiently to be able to carry 
on successfully without protection or State assistance; or 
that the Industry Is one to which It is desirable in the 
national Interest to grant protection or assistance and 
that the probable cost of such protection or assistance 
to the community is not excessive. 

(c) In our opinion, the glass Industry as a whole Is 
conducted on sound business lines. In regard to the second 
condition, as has been clearly shown In sub-paragraph (a) 
above, the Industry enjoy.s sufficient natural and economic 
advantages to ensure Its ultimate development without pro¬ 
tection or State assistance. In fact, as will be evident 
from the preceding paragraphs of the Report, two sections 
of the Industry, namely, blownware and pressedware as well 
as bangles, do not require any protective duty at present. 
The bangles section of the industry Is now well established 
and needs certain tecluilcal assistance; while the blownware 
and pressedware section has also developed fairly well and 
certain branches of it can compete successfully with foreign 
products both In respect of quality and of price. Further, 
as has been already Indicated, the present revenue duty ade¬ 
quately safeguards the position of the industry. It Is only 
the sheet glass section of the Industry that needs pro¬ 
tection to enable It to develop during the next two or three 
years. The grant of protection In the form recommended by 
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us will not also involve any additional burden on the com¬ 
munity, since only the existing revenue duty is to be con¬ 
verted into a protective duty at the same level. The glass 
Industry also fulfils the alternative condition mentioned In 
the latter part of the second condition specified in sub¬ 
paragraph (b) above, namely, that the industry is one to 
which it is desirable In the national interest to grant 
protection or assistance. The wide range of uses of glass 
and glassware as well as the variety of goods which can be 
produced are almost unlimited and ensure an expanding market 
for the products of the glass Industry in the coming years, 
particularly with industrial development and Improverrent in 
the standard of living of the people. We are satisfied that 
the glass Industry fulfils the conditions laid down by 
Government for the grant of protection and, therefore, recom¬ 
mend protection for the sheet glass section of the industry. 

SECTION VI 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

13. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised 
as under 

SECTION I - GBNKRAI. 

(i) The principal classes of articles which come 
within the scope of this inquiry are (i) sheet glass between 
16 07 . and 32 oz. gauge; (ll) hottleware, tableware, lampware 
and pressedware; and (ill) bangles. (Paragraph 3). 

(11) There are 131 factories engaged in the manufacture 
of glass and g'lassware, mostly containers and lampware. 20 
to 30 factories manufacturing tableware in addi-tlon to 
containers and 93 factories producing bangles, beads and 
false pearls. Three factories produce sheet glass, while 
nine factories produce scientific glassware. (Paragraph 5). 

(ill) Machinery should be installed for washing and 
grading of sand so as to improve the colour and uniformity Of 
the finished product. [paragraph 6 (a)[] . 
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(iv) Detailed investigations shoirtLd be undertaken by 
the Geo-logical Survey of India for discovering deposits of 
sand of high quality. [^Paragraph 6(A)1 . 

(v) Both the soda ash Industry and the glass Industry 
should co-operate so as to make possible the use of the 
Indigenous light soda ash by the glass industry and the 
simultaneous development of the production of heavy ash by 
the soda ash manufacturers. J^Paragraph 6(A)]. 

(vl) The Development Committee of the Directorate 
General of Industries and Supplies should explore the 
possibility of meeting the full requirements of the glass 
Industry in respect of refractories from indigenous sources 
[^Paragraph 6(C)]. 

SECTION II - SHEET GLASS 

(vil) The consumption of sheet glass of different 
gauges In the country for the next three years might be put 
at 32 million square feet per annum. (Paragraph 8) . 

(vlll) The rated capacity of the existing three sheet 
glass units can be taken to be 15 million square feet of 
sheet glass per annum. (Paragraph 9). 

(lx) There la considerable scope for improvement In the 
quality of Indigenous sheet glass. (paragraph 10). 

(x) Separate records relating to Imports of sheet 
glass should he maintained by the customs authorities, 
[paragraph 11 (a)] . 

(xl) An Increase in the existing duty on sheet glass is 
not Justified on the basis of comparison of the landed cost 
ex-duty of imported sheet glass with the Board's estimate 
of the fair selling price of indigenous sheet glass, 
(paragraph 18). 
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(xll) In view of the existence of a certain amount of 
prejudice against Indigenous sheet glass and also in view of 
the variety of uses to which sheet glass Is being put, an 
Increase In production and Improvement In quality can be 
brought about by an assurance of protection to the indigenous 
sheet gloss industry. (Paragraph la). 

(xlll) The existing revenue duty of 45 per cent, ad 
valorem on sheet glass of all gauges should be converted 
Into an equivalent protective duty and should remain in 
force for a period of two years in the first Instance, 
i.«.. up to Gist March, 1952. (Paragraph 18). 

(xlv) If the recommendation to protect the sheet glass 
section of the Industry Is accepted, the First Schedule to 
the Indian Customs Tariff (Thirtieth Issue) should be 
amended as Indicated In paragraph 19. 

(xv) The protection recommended should adequately 
safeguard the Industry and, as such, restriction on imports 
of sheet glass is not necessary except on balance of payments 
considerations. [^Paragraph 20 (a)^. 

(xvl) In respect of the grant of concessional freight 
rates for the transport of soda ash, the Industry should 
make specific proposals to the Railway Board for 
consideration. [^Paragraph 20 (b)^ . 

(avll) The Incidence of the existing rebate of customs 
duty on Imported soda ash on the total cost of production 
Is negligible. [^Paragraph 20 ( 0 )^. 

(xvlll) The continuance of the concession of duty on 
imported soda ash will not offer inducement to the glass 
manufacturers to use Indigenous light ash nor to the manu¬ 
facturers of soda ash to produce the variety of ash required 
by the glass Industry, thereby' impeding the development of 
the soda ash Industry In the country. The concession 
should, therefore, be withdrawn. ^Paragraph 20(c)^. 
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SECTION III BLOWNWARE AND PRESSEDWARE 

(xlx) The domestic demand for blownware and pressedware 
may be estimated to be as follows: BOTTLES AND PHIALS-^ lakh 
tons during 1950, 14 lakh tons during 1951, and 2 lakh tons 
during 1962; LANPWARE (all sizes) - 10,000 tons per annum 
during the next three years; TABLEWARE AND PRESSEDWARE 
10,000 tons per annum. (Paragraph 22). 

(ix) The rated capacity of Indigenous glass factories 
for blownware and pressedware may be estimated to be as follows 
BOTTLES AND PHIALS - l4 laldi tons during 1950, 14 lakh tons 
during 1951, and 2 lakh tons during 1952; LAHPWARE (all 
sizes) - 10,000 tons per annum during the next three years; 
TABLEWARE INCLUDING TUBBLERS ~ 9,000 tons per annum during 
the next three years; PRESSEDWARE - 4,000 tons per annum 
during the next three years. [paragraph 23 (a)^* 

(xxl) The indigenous production of blownware and 
pressedware of all descriptions during 1948 was 70,000 tons, 
nearly 60 per cent, of which constituted bottleware. Pro¬ 
duction has been steadily declining since 1945 owing to 
difficulties In the supply and transport of raw materials, 
[paragraph 23(b)], 

(xxll) While there is still room for Improvement, the 
quality of indigenous glassware has Improved considerably 
during the last ten years. The complaints regarding lack 
of uniformity In size and shape and the high percentage of 
breakage of Indigenous blownware and pressedware would be 
eliminated when the plans for replacement and expansion of 
the existing plants materialise. (Paragraph 24) 

(xxili) The estimated fair selling prices of Indigenous 
articles of blownware and pressedware are considerably lower 
than the landed costs of the corresponding Imports. The 
need for the imposition of a protective duty, therefore, 
does not arise. (Paragraph 31). 

(xxlv) All possible facilities should be afforded to 
the Industry to secure the requisite technical personnel 
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and such automatic or semi-automatic machinery as it desires 
to Instal In order to Improve the quality of Its products 
and to expand Its production. (Paragraph 31). 

(xxv) Licences for Imports of blownvrare and pressedware 
should be issued only to the extent that the Indigenous 
production falls helov the actual requirements of the 
country. (Paragraph 31). 

(xxvl) While Import controls might be necessary for 
balance of payments considerations, tliey should not be made 
the Instrument of protection of Indigenous industries. 
There should not also he sudden and large reversals of 
policy. Before Import restrictions are relaxed or removed, 
the possible repercussions on the Indigenous Industry should 
be taken Into account, particularly because of the tendency 
to resort to speculative imports Irrespective of the quantum 
of actual demand. (Paragraph 31). 

SECTION rV - BANGLES 

(xxvll) The domestic demand for glass bangles during 
the next three years may be estimated at 12,000 tons per 
annum. (Paragraph 33). 

(xxvlil) The total productive capacity of the Indigenous 
bangles Industry Is estimated at 35,000 tons per annum and 
Its production In 1949 at 17,000 tons. (Paragraph 34) 

(xxix) The Indigenous bangles Industry Is able to 
compete successfully with large-scale and well-established 
branches of the Industry In foreign countries and has 
successfully ousted their products from the home market. 
(Paragraph 35) 

(xxx) Although some of the bangles produced Indicate a 
high degree of skill on the part of the fabricators, further 
iinprovement In technical efficiency can only be brought 
about by properly organised research for which necessary 
technical assistance should be rendered to the Industry, 
(paragraph 35), 
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(xxxl) The existing revenue duty of 60 per cent, md 
valorem sufficiently safeguards the position of the bangles 
Industry. (Paragraph .39). 

(xxxll) In their trade negotiations with neighbouring 
countries, Government should negotiate for exports of 
indigenous bangles to those countries. [Paragraph 40 (a)^. 

(xxxlii) When trade relations are resumed between 
India and Pakistan and negotiations between the two countries 
take place, the question of securing concessional duties 
on bangles exported to PCLklstan should be Included in such 
negotiations. [paragraph 40(b)]. 

(xxxlv) The Government of U.P. should make available 
to the bangle factories sufficient quantities of raw 
materials and consumable stores. [paragraph 40(c)]. 

(xxxv) The bangle manufacturers of U.P. should organise 
themselves into one single association for the development 
of the industry on healthy lines. This association should 
obtain and distribute liquid gold among the bangle manu¬ 
facturers as Indicated in paragraph 40(d). 

SECTION V - SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

(xxxvl) As mechanisation would considerably Improve the 
quality of sheet glass and also raise output, early steps 
should be taken by the sheet glass units to mechanise all 
branches of this section of the Industry. In respect of 
blownware and pressedware, large-scale mechanisation Is not 
feasible In view of the limited variety of articles which 
can be produced on the automatic machines, while semi¬ 
automatic machines are indispensable for producing certain 
goods to meet the requirements of small-scale consumers. 
Greater efficiency could, however, be secured by better 
utilisation of labour, use of proper glass compositions, 
moulds of good quality, and stricter control of operating 
conditions. Although complete mechanisation of bangle-making 
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Is not desirable, in view of the fact that It Is essentially 
a cottage Industry, Provincial Governments concerned should 
consider how far and In what manner the bangles industry 
can he mechanised for Improving the technical efficiency 
without, at the same time, causing hardship to the labour 
employed. ^Paragraph 41(a) and (b)J. 

(xxxvli) Steps should be taken by the manufacturers 
of gljLss to avoid wasteful use of soda ash and coal. 
j^Paragraph 41(c) and (d)]. 

(xxxvlll) For the economical utilisation of fuel as 
well as kerosene oil, the bangles industry should set up 
at an early date a central gas plant in Firozabad with the 
co-operation of the U.P. Governraent. [paragraph 4l(d)[). 

(xxxlx) Until such time as the glass industry is in 
a position to have its own well-e tjul pijed laboratory for 
conducting research in various branches of glass majiufacture, 
such research should be undertaken on behalf of the industry 
by the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute at 
Calcutta, the exiienditure on such research being met by 
contributions from the glass industry, [paragraph 41(e) (i)]. 

(xl) The Industry should undertake schemes for training 
of operatives in various processes of glass manufacture both 
in Its own factories and In factories in foreign countries. 
As the bangles industry is mainly located in U.P., the 
Provincial Government should consider the question of the 
establisliraent of a state-aided school for specialised train¬ 
ing In bangle manufacture at Firozabad. [paragraph 41(e) (ti)J. 

(xli) Steps should be taken by the D.G.I. & S. for the 
grading of factories which is necessary to bring about an 
improvement in their productive efficiency. [paragraph 41 (f^ 

(xlll) The industry should strictly adliere to standards 
to be pre.scrlbed for various products in consultation with 
the Indian Standards Institution. [paragraph 41 (g)J. 

(xllll) The All India Glass Manufacturers' Federation 
and the Glass Bangles Industrial Syndicate should take 
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concerted steps for the maintenance of rellahle statistics 
In respect of rated capacity and production of various types 
of glass and glassware, including bangles, [[paragraph 41(h)J. 

(xllv) The glass industry fulfils the conditions laid 
down by Government for the grant of protection or assistance. 
(Paragraph 42). 

44. We desire to acknowledge the co-operation and help 
Aolcngwledainanta. Qf representatives of the glass industry 

who presented their case before us. Our thanks are also due 
to Mr. N. G. Mltra, Deputy Development Officer, Directorate 
General of Industries and Supplies, Government of India, 
Dr. A. Nadel, Glass Technologist to the Government of the 
United Provinces, the Collectors of Customs, Mr. S. S. Mehta, 
Technical Adviser, and Mr. S. V. Raj an, Cost Accountant 
attached to the Board, for the assistance rendered by them 
at the various stages of the Inquiry. 

G . L. MEHTA , 

PrcM iden t. 

B. V. NARATANASWAMY, 

Jf ember . 

R. DORAISWAMY, 

Secretary . 


Bombay, 

7 th Jmnuery f 1950, 
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APPENDIX I 
(Vide paragraph 1) 

NO. 46&-Tfl4). 

OOVERNHENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 

Simla the 22nd June 1935. 


RE30LUTI0.N 
( Tariffs ) 

in response to the representations of certain glass manufacturers 
In India the aoverninent of India In their Resolution In the Department 
of Coirmerce No. 468-1(2), dated the 20th October 1031 referred to the 
Tariff Board for examination the claim of the Indigenous Glass 
industry for protection. The terms of reference directed that the 
Tariff Board should be guided by the principles laid down In the 
Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on February 16, 1923, 
and that it should consider — 

(1) Whether the conditions laid down In the Report of the Indian 
Fiscal Comolsslon were satisfied In the case of the Industry 
and to what extent, if ar,y, and In respect of what rtlcles or 
class or description of articles protection should be afforded; 

(2) In what form and for what period protection, If any, should 
be given; and 

3) HOW Its recommendations, if any, would affect other Industries. 

The Report Of the Tariff Board, which Is published today 
for general Information, shows that the Glass industry has a wide 
geographical distribution In India and that there are as marked 
differences In the nature of Its products and In the methods of their 
manufacture as in Its location. But whatever differences may exist 
In these respects, the Report makes It clear that all branches of the 
industry have a conmon need for the same raw materials, in Cfiapter II 
of Its Report the Board, In accordance with Its terras of reference, 
has Investigated the natural advantages possessed by the Industry 
with a view to determining whether It satisfies the first condition 
prescribed by the Indian Fiscal commission and In particular it has 
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exflffllned the resources of the Industry In respect of raw materials. 
Of these by far the two most Important are silica and soda ash, and 
while the Board Is of opinion that ample supplies of the former In 
the form of sand of sufficiently good duality are available, It has 
found that satisfactory sources of soda ash are not yet In existence 
in India and that the industry is dependent on Imported supplies. 
The Board does not, however, consider that this fact In Itself 
Invalidates the claim for protection and It finds that the first of 
Che conditions prescribed by the Fiscal commission Is satisfied. 

3, The oovernment of India regret that they are unable to accept 
this finding. They are of the opinion that the absence of Indigenous 
supplies of raw material which In the united provinces, where the 
□lass industry la to a great extent concentrated, represents 70-76 
per cent, of the total coat of materials and which even at ports of 
entry represents 30-45 per cent, of that cost, constitutes a dis¬ 
advantage to the_ Industry which cannot possibly be balanced by any 
advantages which It possesses In other respects. The oovernment of 
India are unable to distinguish the present case from that of the 
manufacture of electric wires and cables in which the Tariff Board 
Itself held that the absence of Indigenous supplies of copper was a 
fatal obstacle to the grant of protection. 

4. At the time when Its Report was written, however, the Tariff 
Board expressed the opinion that, supplies of soda ash would in the 
Immediate future be available In this country. The oovernment of 
India were therefore reluctant to reject the claim of the Industry 
Tor protection until It has been ascertained whether or not the 
anticipations of the Board were lIKely to he fulfilled. Enijulry has, 
however, shown that the Board was unduly optimistic and that no 
adequate source of Indian soda ash has yet been developed. It Is 
possible, however, that a iresh source of supply may he available 
within the next few years at Khewra and the oovernment of India do 
not propose to tahe a final decision on the claim for protection 
until the possibilities of this new source have been more fully 
explored. 

6. There are a number of other matters In respect of which the 
oovernment of India are unable to accept tbeTariff Board's conclusions, 
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but as they do not urocaae to take a final decision at Dresent, It Is 
unnecessary to discuss these now. in the meantlne, until such final 
decision can be taken, the Oovernment of India have decided to afford 
the glass manufacturing industry of certain measure of relief by way 
of rebate of the duty on imported soda ash. The proposed procedure 
for granting this rebate Is as follows:- 

When a collector of customs Is satisfied that any consignment 
or part of a consignment of soda.ash Imported at his port has been 
supplied, after the date of this Resolution, to a glass manufacturer 
for use, within a reasonable period. In the manufacture of glass, he 
will on the reQuest of the importer pay to the glass manufacturer a 
refund of the entire duty In the case of soda ash of British or 
colonial origin and of the excess over 10 per cent, ad valorem In the 
case of other soda ash. The refund will be paid by cheQue to the 
manufacturer or hla authorised agent. 

This concession will continue for three years at the end of 
which period. If It appears that a prima facie case for protection 
then exists, a further reference will be made to the Tariff Board. 
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APPENDIX II 
{j'ide paragraph 4(a)] 

Liat of firms or bodies to whom questionnaires were issued 
srtd those who submitted replies or memoranda. 

• Those who have replied to Board's gueationnaire or sub¬ 
mitted memoranda, 

** Those who have submitted rated capacity only. 

PRODUCERS: 

(i) WEST BENGAL: 

** 1. Ashok Glass Works, 9, Ezra St. Calcutta. 

* 2. Alembic Glass Industries Ltd., Haroda. 

*"*' 3. Asiatic Glass Works, 103, Fore Shore Road, 
Howrah. 

•* 4. Belur Glass Works, 203, Harrison Road, 

Cal cutta. 

•* G. Balsukli Glass Works, 7, swallow Leine, 

Calcutta. 

6, Barangone Glass Works,Ronnoghy, p.O. Alambazar, 
24 Parganas, Calcutta. 

7'. Betigal Electric Lamp Works Ltd., 

128, Mallapara Road, Jadavpure, 24 Parganas, 
Calcutta. 

** 8. Bharat Glass Works Ltd., II.0. Belghurrla, 

24 Parganas, Calcutta. 

•• 9. Calcutta Glass & silicate Works Ltd., 

9, Kundu Lane, Belghurrla, Calcutta. 

**10. Central Glass Industries Ltd., 

7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

11. Eastern Glass Works Ltd., .G5, Chawlpettl Road, 

Hellaghata, Calcutta. 

12. Eastern Scientific Glass Apparatus Co., 

86/2, Bahir Sura Road, Calcutta. 

*13. Electric Lamp Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 

7, Justice Chandra Madliab Hoad, Calcutta. 

**14. Everest Glass Works Ltd., 

25, Robert St. , Calcutta. 

15. Glass Producers Ltd., 

12, Chowringhee Square, Calcutta. 

**16' GurJ ars Ltd., 55, Bentlnqk St., Calcutta. 
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PRODUCERS; ( Contd . J 
( 1 ) WEST BENGAL (Contil.) 

Goplnath Glass Works, 

P.O. Sltarampur, Burdwan. 

17- Hardeo Glass Works, c/o Shree Govlnd Glass Works, 
9, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

’■‘‘'Ifj. Imperial Glass Works, 

9, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

19. India Glass works, 

11, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

*■*20. International Glass Works, 

101/2,tiltadanga Alain P.oad, Calcutta. 

21. Javaree Glass Works, 

21-A, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

**22. Jyotl Prasad Glass Works, 

P.O. RanlganJ , E.I.Rly., Burdwan. 

*23. KrlsRna Silicate Sc Glass Works Ltd., 

17,Radiiabazar Street, Calcutta. 

**24. Lucky Glass Works, 

165, Lower Chltpore Road, Calcutta. 

25. Mantrl & Co. , 

8, Royal FJtchange Place, Calcutta. 

26. Metro Glass Works, 

68, Jadu Mittar Lane, Calcutta. 

**27. National Scientific Glass Works, 

14, Mulllck Street, Howrab. 

•*28. New Indian Glass works (Calcutta) Ltd., 

7, Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

29. Oriental Glass Works, 

58, Bahir Sura Road, Belliaghata, Calcutta. 

*■*30. S. S. Glass works, 

P.O. Sltarampur, Burdwan. 

31. Scientific Glass Works, 

44, Kail ash Bose Street, Calcutta. 

32. Scientific Ceramic Industries, 

S/l, Surndas Dutta Garden Home, 

U1 tadanga, Calcutta. 

*33. Scientific Indian Glass Co. Ltd., 

6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

*.34. Seraikella Glass Works, 

P.O. Kandra, Dlst. Singhbhu.m. 

*35. sodepore Glass Works Ltd,, 

15, Netajl Subhas Road, Calcutta. 
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PBODBCERS: ( Contd . ) 

(1) WEST BENGAL (Contd.) 

**36. sommany Glass Works Ltd.f 

2,Welle8ly Place, Calcutta. 

**37. Shree Govlnddeo Glass Works Ltd., 

9,Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

**38. Shree Hanuman Glass Works, 

149, Jogendranath MukherJ ee Goad, 

Salkla, Howrah. 

39. Surma Glass Works, 

237, Manlcktola Main Road, Calcutta. 

**40. Shiva Glass Works Co. Ltd., 

32,Jackson Lane, Calcutta. 

41. Thlranl Co. Ltd., 

23/24, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

•*42. Victoria Glass Works, 

Lyons HaziKa, Calcutta. 

(11) UNITED PROVINCES; 

*-*43. Allahabad Glass Works, P.O. Nalnl, Allahabad. 

44 . B. «. Glass Works, Firozabad. 

4B. Blbhutl Glass Works, ifamnagar, Uanaras. 

**46. Dholpur Glass Works Ltd., Dholpur. 

47. Fine Glass Works, Mendu. 

**48. General Glass Factory, Klrtapur. 

**49. Khandelwal Glass Works, Aligarh. 

50. Jain Glass Works, Harangar, (Dlst. Agra). 

51. The Kadarl Glass Works, Firozabad, Agra. 

52. Ganga Glass Works, Balawall,Dlst. Bljnor. 

53. Madina Glass Works, Firozabad. 

**54. Mahavlr Glass Works, Makhanpur, E.I.Rly. 

55. Nairn Glass Works, 187 BahadurganJ, Allahabad. 

56. Narayana Glass Works, Makhanpur. 

**57. National Glass Works, Tundla, E.I.Rly. 

••58. pallwal Glass Works, Shlkohabad. 

59. Prakash A Co. (Bangani Glass Works), 

P.O. Nalnl, Allahabad. 

*60. Radio Lamp works, Shlkohabad. 

61'. Shree Mahalaxml Glass Works, ShahganJ Road,Agra. 
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PRODUCKRS: (Oonti.; 

(11) UNITED PROVINCES (Contd.) 

•62 SwAUeshi Glass Works, P.o. Nalnl, Allahabad. 

•63. 0.P. Glass Works Ltd., Bahjol. 

64. Zamlndarl Glass Works, P.O. Nalnl, Allahabad. 

(ill) DELHI; 

65. Amar Glass Works, Post Box No. 185, Delhi. 

66. Bawa Glass Works, 6 Halley Road, New Delhi. 

••67. Capital Glass Works Ltd., 

P.O. Malaknagar, via Gazlabad (Dlst. Meerut) . 

68. Delhi Glass k Blowing Works, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

69. Ishwar Industries Ltd., Ishwarnagar, Delhi. 

70. Jayana Glass Works, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

(iv) EAST PUNJAB: 

*•71. Amrlt Glass 4 Chemical Works Ltd., 

Khasa, E.P.Rly. (Dlst. Ajnrltsar) . 

*72. Bhargava Glass Factory, Khasa (Dlst. Amritsar) 
•73. National Glass Factory, Amritsar. 

•74. Upper India Glass Works Ltd., 

Abdullapur (Arabala City) . 

(v) BOMBAY; 

•75. Alembic Class Industries, 

P.O. Alembic Chemical Works, Baroda. 

••78. All India Glass Works, 

111, Bhandari Street, Bombay 3. 

77. Agarwal Glass Works, 

428, Kalbadevl Road, Bombay 2. 

••78. Baroda Crystal Glass Works Ltd., 

Pratapnagar, Baroda. 

••79. Crystal Glass Works, 

Sir P. W. Road, Fort, Bombay. 

•80. Bombay Glass Works Ltd., 

Manmaler Tand Road, Bombay. 

•81. Industrial 4 Engineering Apparatus Co. Ltd., 
Chotanl Estates, Proctor Road, Bombay 7. 

••82. Mahalaxral Glass Works Ltd., 

Haines Road (West), Mahalaxmi, Bombay 11. 

••83. Mahendra Glass Works Ltd., Morvl, Raurashtra. 
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PBODUCERS: (Contd.j 
(v) BOMBAY (Con td. ) 

84. Metropolitan Glass Works Ltd., Podar Chom'bers, 

2nd Floor, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

85. New India Glass Works, 

Qhodbunder Road, Jogeshwari, Bombay. 

*86. Dgale Glass works Ltd., 

Ogale Wadi, Dist. Satara. 

*87. Paisa Fund Glass Works, 

Talegaon (Dabhade), Hist. Poona. 

**88. L'nited Glass Works, 

llljBhandari Chakha Street, Bombay. 

**89. Vi Jay Glass works. 

Near Mazgaon Tram Terminus, Bombay 10. 


(vi) MADPAS: 

**90. Ashok Glass W'orks, 

29, Gantri Road, perarobur Barracks, Madras. 

*91. Attur Glass Industries, Attur (.Salem Dist.) . 

*«92. Gopal Glass Works Ltd., Rajmundry , p.Q. 
Anaparthy (Dist. East Godavari) . 

**93. India Silicate Industries, 

Fraser Square, Mettupallyam. 

94. Jamal Glass works, Tondlarpet, Madras. 

**95. Kohlnoor Glass Factory, Begumpeth, M.S.RIy. 

**96. Madras Glass Works Ltd., 

16, Cochrane, Basin Road, Madras. 

97. Murlay Industries, 193, Mount Road, Madras. 

**98. Nirmal Glass Works, 

P.O. Olavokliot (SouUi Malabar) . 

**99. Prabhakar Glass Works Ltd., 

65, Sydenham Road, Madras. 

**100. Scientific Glass Products Ltd., 

Masullpatom, Krishna 01 st., Madras. 

*101. South India Glass & Enamel Works, 

52/61, Arunachala Ayari Street, Salem. 

**102. Syan Glass Factory, 182,Broadway, Madras. 

**103. Sumangall Glass Bangle Works, 

Tlruvottlyur P.O..Madras 19. 

**104. Sunrise Glass Works Ltd., 

290,.Tlruvottlyur High Road, Tlruvottlyur. 
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PHODUCKflS: tContd.) 

(vil) BIHAR 

105. Bhroach Glass Works, 

Bhroaohnagar, Ranagarh Camp, Hazarlbagh. 

**106. Bihar Glass Factory, Colgong, Bhagalpur. 

107. Kandelwal Glass Works, Chota Amhona (Manhhum) 
**108. Mahesh Glass Works, Ilazlpur. 

**109. Patna Glass Works, Kankarbagh Road, Patna. 
**110. Paradlp Lamp Works, Patna City. 

(viil) OTHER PROVINCES: 

111. Nagpur Glass Works Ltd., Itwarl, Nagpur. 

112. Shree Durga Glass Works, Barang, Cuttack. 

**113. Shree Onana Glass Works Ltd., 

P.O. Box No. 32, Jubbulpore. 

(lx) STATES: 

114. Bikaner Glass & Pottery Works, Bikaner. 

115. Jeramnagar Glass Works, P.O. Jeramnagar. 

*116. The Mysore Glass & Enamel Works Ltd.. 
Gandhinagar, Bangalore City. 

**117. Natwarslnghjl Glass Works Ltd., Chhota Udepur 

*118. Taj Glass Works Ltd., 

Taj Building, Abld Road, Hyderabad (Du.), 

*119. Travancore Ogal e Glass Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
P.O'. Udyoginandal, via Alwaye (S.I.Rly). 

PRODDCERS' ASSOCIATIONS: 

* 1. All India Glass Manufacturers' Federation, 

Top Floor, Plaza Cinema, Connaught Circus, 

New Delhi. 

* 2. Bengal Glass Manufacturers' Association, 

P-11, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

* 3. Glass Bangles Merchants' Chamber, 

Flrozabad, U.P. 

* 4. Glass Industrial Sjoidlcate, 

Flrozabad. 

5 . Northern India Glass Manufacturers' Association, 

c/o Upper India Glass Works I.td., 

Abdullapur, Ambla City. 

6. South India Glass Manufacturers' Association, 

34, Gandlil Nagar, Bangalore City. 
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PRODUCERS' ASSOCIATIONS: (Cantd.J 

* 7. U.P. Glass Manufacturers' Syndicate, 

C/o Kaycee Glass Works Ltd. , Shikohabad- 

* 8. Western India Glass Manufacturers' Association, 

C/o,Ogale Glass Works Ltd., 

Ogalewadi, Satara. 

In addition to the above bodies/flrms, questionnaires were 
also sent to all chambers of commerce, trade associations and 
Directors of Industries, Provincial Governments; Memoranda 
were received from the followlngx— 

1. Director of Industries, Govt, of U.P., Kanpur. 

2. Director of Industries, Govt, of C.P. & Berar, Nagpur. 
G. Director of Industries, Govt, of Madras, Madras. 

4. The Director of Industries, Govt, of West Bengal, 

Cal cutta. 

5. Superintendent, Village Industries, 

Experimental Workshop, Poona 5. 

INDIVIDUALS: 

♦ Mr. BrlJ Mohan Bhatnagar, 

Near Temple Dwarlkadlsh, Firozabad. 

lUPORTfllS; 

1. Abdul Rehman A Co., 

151, Chakla Street, Bombay 3. 

2. Abdul Hussain Karlnjl Arslwalla, 

136, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

3. Abbasbhoy Kaderbhoy Arslwalla, 

68, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

• 4. A. K. Badaml Arslwalla, 

82, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

* 5. Adair Dutt A Co. Ltd., 

5, Dalhousle Square, Calcutta. 

6. Allied Agencies Limited, 

M.P.C. Bank Bldg., Esplanade, Madras. 

♦ 7. A. Swamy, 11-A, Urapherson Street, Madras- 

8. Akbarali Alibhoy. 

201/202, DevraJ a Mudalay Street, Madras. 

9. Anglo Thai Corporation Ltd., 

Ewart House, Fort, Bombay. 
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IV!K)RTERS: (Conid.) 


10. Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., 

Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

11. Amernath Kundu & Bros., 

Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

12. A.V.R.A. & Co., 6, Lohar Street, Bombay. 

13. All India Bottle Supplying Co., 

153/155,8. Devjl Road, Bombay. 

^ Id. Baluja Glass Co., Fatehpurl, Delhi. 

* 15. Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants' Association, 

67/69, Bazar Gate Street, Bombay 1. 

16. Bombay Glassware Merchants' Association, 

Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay 3. 

17. Bombay Co. Ltd., 28, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

18. B.K. Shah, 67, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

19. Bljlee Products India Ltd., 

35, Laraington Road (North), Bombay. 

20. Bhudhabhoy Noorbhoy & Co., 

199, Abdul Rehraan Street, Bombay 3. 

* 21. Bharoomal and Co., 

Abdul Rehraan Street, Bombay 3. 

22. Buy and Happy Stores, Kalbadevl Road, Bombay. 

23. Bharat Bottle Co., 

157, Sheriff Devji Street, Bonbay 3. 

24. C.J. Seth and Company, 2, Bunder Street, Madras. 

' 25. Carew and Co. Ltd., 4, Fairlle Place, Calcutta. 

26. Central Trading Co. Ltd., 

8, Cowasjl Patel Street, Port, Bombay. 

27. Chiraanlal Desal and Co., 

Homjl street. Fort, Bombay. 

28. Dhlrajlal and Morarjl, 

Mulchand Mansion, Princess Street, Bombay. 

29. Dial das and Sons, 

190, Princess Street, Bombay 2, 

30. Daudbhal H. Tayebally, 

110, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

* 31. Denis Malcolm and Co. Ltd., 

D-5,Clive Buildings, 8, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

* 32. D. Ramaiah and Sons, 

234, DevraJ Mudalay Street, Madras. 
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IHPORIERS: (C6v.td.i 

33. D. RananuJ aya ajnd Sons, 

87-88, DevraJ Mudalay Street, Madras. 

34. D. Srlnlvasan and Co., 

9, Wall Tax Road, Madras. 

35. E.M. AWdulla and Co., 

815/13, China Bazar Road, Madras. 

36. Ellis International Trading Co., 

Nawab Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

37. East Asiatic and Co. (India) Ltd., 

1st Line Reach, Madras 1. 

* 38. F. W. Pollack & Co., 

43, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. 

33. Friends and Co., 

Ramesh Mltter Road, Calcutta. 

40. F. Racket and Co., 

57, Radhabazar Street, Calcutta. 

* 41. F. Ihl and Co., 

Kerawala Mansion, 1st Floor, Carnac Road, 

Bombay 2. 

42. Gujrat Bottles Stores, 

Malayaperumal street, Madras. 

43. G. Helnlkoff, 

Lobar St., Vlthal Sayana Bldg., Bombay 1. 

' 44. Oulaaihoosen Valji Arslwalla, 

166, Abdul Hehman Street, Bombay 3. 

45. Gulamhusaln Kasam & Co., 

120-122,JanjIkar Street, Bombay. 

* 46. Griffin Tatlock (India) Ltd., 

274, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

47. G. L. Klllkar, Mutton Cherry, P.O. Cochin. 

48. General Klectrlc Co. (India) Ltd., 

Magnet House, Madras 2. 

49. General Electric Co. (India) ltd.. 

Magnet House, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

* 50. G. Wllllnkson, Representing Pllklngton Bros. Ltd., 

Post Box No. 682, Bombay. 

51. Gotz India Ltd., Western India House, 

Sir P.M. Road, Fort, Bombay. 

52. Grahams Trading Co. (India) Ltd., 

16, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 



IMPOHTERS (Conti.) 
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53. Grahams Trading Co. (India) Ltd., 

6, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

^1. Glassware & Chlnaware Supplying Bureau, 

Royal Bldg., 95, Janjlnar Street,/Borabay 3- 

^ 55. H. Manory Ltd., 

0/5, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

56. Himalaya Trading Co., Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

57. Hasanalll Jaffarbhai Arslwalla, 

152, Jamil Mohalla, Bombay 3. 

58. Hasanalll Bros., Chakla Street, Bombay 3. 

59. Hill Elliot Co. Ltd., 

15, Graham Road, Bombay 1. 

60. Heatly i Gresham Ltd., 

P"4, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

61. Jamal Bros., 289, China Bazar Road, Madras. 

62. J.B. Advanl & Co. Ltd., 

P.B. 1261, Loane Square, Broadway, Madras. 

63. James Wright Co., 

15, Chi ttaranj an Avenue, Calcutta. 

64. Justice A Co ., 

Venkatachal am Mudalay street, Madras. 

* 65. Karlmjl Ebrahlmjl Arslwalla, 

118/120, Abdul Rehman street, Bombay 3. 

* 66. Koonju Behary Chandra & Sons Ltd., 

10, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

67. K.S. Shlvjl Sc Co., 

14.1_46, Sheriff UevJ 1 Street, Bombay 3. 

68. K.S. Shlvji i Co., 178-79, Broadway, Madras. 

69. K.S. Shlvaji & Co., 33, Csinning Street, Calcutta. 

70. KanJ 1 Shlvjl Parekh, 5.7>, Canning Street, Calcutta 

71. Kantawalla Sc Co., 77, Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

72. L. Karlmbhoy & Co., 1.56, Chakal a Street, Bombay 3. 

73. Lala Gopikrlshna Gokuldas, 119, Mint Street, Madra 

74. Littles Oriental Balm, Madras. 

75. Madras Bottle .Supply & Co., 

Malayaperumal Street, Madras. 

76. M. Mitter & Co. Ltd., 

114, Hazara Road, Cal cutta. 

* 77.'Mappln Sc Webb (India) Ltd., 

Central Bank Building, Bombay. 
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IMPORTERS (Contd.) 

* 78. Mohjunadbhal Adamjl & Co., 

16, Ulrza Street, Pars! Gall, Bombay 3. 

* 79. Mohamadbhal Valljl Arslwalla, 

76, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 

80. Uoosa Omer & Co., Mohammedaly Road, Bombay 3. 

81. Mohmed Ahmed A Bros., 

220, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay 3. 

82. M.N.S. Radhakrlshnalh, 

10-14,DevaraJ Mudalay Street, Madras. 

83. Maharaja Frame Works, Chlckpet, Bangalore City. 

84. Mousell A Co. Ltd., 

7-9, Mathew Road, Bombay. 

85. Noble Trading Co., 

174, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

* 86. Nanubhal Jewellers, 

115, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

87. N. Manseta A Bros., 

185, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

88. National Industries Ltd., Hyderabad Dn. 

89. Oriental Import A Export Agency, 

New Silk Bazar, Bombay. 

* 90. Parry A Co. Ltd., Post Box No. 12, Madras. 

91. Ituttonjl Plroshaw Tata A Co., 

40, Khand Bazar, Mandvl, Bombay. 

92. Ratllal Parekh A Co., 

Bombay Mutual Bldg., Sir P.M. Road, Bombay. 

9 3. R. Ethlrajah A Sons, 

103, DevraJ Mudalay Street, Madras. 

* 94. R.B. Mandal A Co., 9, Clive Road, Calcutta. 

95. Saiga A Co. , 105, Apollo St., Fort, Bombay. 

96. Sanghanl A Co., 178-80, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay 3. 

97. Scientific Industries Co. Ltd., 

11, Eaplemade East, Calcutta. 

98. Sen A Co., 37, MotlSil Street, Calcutta. 

<■■99. Sepulchre Bros. (India) Ltd., 

Taj Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

100. Shah Jlvabhl Sakalchand Motlwalla, 

P.O. BOX No. 2, Bombay. 

*101. Saxby Farmer (India) Ltd., 

17, Convent Road, Calcutta. 
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IMPORTERS ( Conti. 1 

102. Shree Hiralal & Co., 

28-30, Chakala Street, Bombay 10. 

^103. Scott & pickstock Ltd., 

2, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

104. Scientific Instrument & Co. Ltd., 

Hornby Road, Bombay. 

105. Sultan J. Padamsee & Co., 

89, Mohamedally Road, Bombay 3. 

ip6. S.O. Muthu Nadar, Malayaperuraal Street, Madras- 

*107. Tribhovandas Maneklal Taktawalla, 

1924, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 

108. Tyeballl Ebrahimji i Co., 

166, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

109. T.L. Pathy A Co., Malayaperuraal Street, Madras. 

k 

*110. Universal Trading Co., 

36, Venkatachala kudalay Street, Madras. 

111. Westend Corporation, 

52-58, New Hanuman Lane, Bombay. 

112. Vilhlteaway Laidlaw & Co. Ltd., 

Hornby Road, Bombay. 

*113. W.T. Suren A Co. Ltd., 

United India Bldg., Sir P.M. Road, Fort, Bombay. 

CONSUMERS: 

* 1. Aluminium and Glassware Emporium, 

289, Netajl Subhas Chandra Road, Madrjis. 

2. Abdul Rahim A Bros., Evening Bazar, Madras. 

* 3, Alpyne Cosmetic Laboratories (India), 

Janmabhooral Chambers, Fort, Bombay. 

* 4. Amritlal Chander, Clive Building, Calcutta. 

5. Abdulally Noorbhoy, 

122/24, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 3. 

* 6. Alembic Chemical Works Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

7. Abdul Razak A Co,, 

Opp, Jumnia Masjld, Takla Ward, Kurla. 

* 8. a.R. Raju A Bros., 

RamChandrapur am. East Godawarl Dlst.,Madras Presidency. 

* 9. All India Food Preservers' Association, 

18-A, Aurangzeb Road, .Sew Delhi. 
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CONSUMERS- (Conti.) 

*10. All India Perfumery & Cosmetic Manufacturers' 
Association , 92, Ardeshir Dady Street, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4. 

*11. All India Soap Makers’Association, 

4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

12. Bhlde Bros., Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

*13. Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 
Manlcktola Main Road, Calcutta. 

*14. Bengal Distilleries A Co. Ltd., Konnagar. 

■"IS. Beharilal Dey & Co. Ltd., 

9, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

16. Bawa Glass Co., Eatehpuri, Delhi. 

17. Bathgate & Co., 

G.M. Sethna House, Carmichael Hoad, Bombay. 

*18. Corn Products Co. (India) Ltd., 

Waudby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

19. Central Engineering Co., 

125, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

*20. Chief Controller of Purchase, 

D.G.I. 4 S., New Delhi, 

*21, Castophene Manufacturing Co., 

0pp. Electric House, Colabs (Bombay). 

*22. D. Somoo 4 Co. , 

318, Walltax Road, Park Town, Madras. 

23. D. Manlck Swaniy, Walltax Road, Madras 3. 

24. Director, Engineering Research, 

Hyderabad, Deccwi. 

25. Dyer Meakins Brewery, Solan, Simla Hills. 

26. Drug Research Laboratory, Jamiiu & Kashmir Govt., 

Jammu Tavl, (Jammu & Kashmir State) . 

*27. E.M. Abdulla & Co., 

315-18, NetaJ 1 Subhas Chandra Bose Road, Madras. 

*28. East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd., 
Nellikuppam. 

*29. Godrej Soap Ltd., Parel, Bombay. 

30. Glassware 4 Allied Products Co., 

02, Malayaperumal street, Madras. 

31. General Agencies, 

61, Silver .Jubilee Park Road, Bangalore 2. 
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CONSnrfKR,S (Cant-l.) 

*:i2. Government Distilleries, 

Narayonaguda, Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

33. GomraJ & Sons, 

1, Narayan Mudall Street, Madras 1. 

*34. Glacier Products, pathankot (East Punjab). 

*35. Hyderabad Chemical & pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 
Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

36. Hajl Wall Ullah 4 Sons, Bareilly. 

*37. Hargovtnd Dharamai, 31,Mlria Street, Bombay. 

•38. Indian Processed Food Manufacturers' Association, 
30-4, Han 1 Rashmonl Road, Calcutta. 

39. Indian Chemical Manufacturers' Association, 

Shreenlvas House, Outram Road, Fort, Bombay. 

•40. Jamnadas Gopaldas, AmlnajDad, Lucknow. 

•41. Jayanand Khlra & Co., Kothare Bldg., Bombay. 

•42. K.S. Shivjl 4 Co., 178-79, Broadway, Madras. 

•43. Kalvert 4 Co., 123,Upper Duncan Road, Bombay 8. 
•44. Koonju Beharl Chandra & Sons Ltd., 

10, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

•45. Kales Ink Manufacturing Co.. 

Ramdeo Bungalow, Kurla, Bombay. 

*46. Mcphalls Trading Co., Bombay 19, 

*47. Martin 4 Harris Ltd,, 

Mercantile Bldg., Lai Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
•48. Municipal Commissioner, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, Bombay 1. 

49. Manraall Mlsrlmall, 

Narayan Mudalay Lane, Madras ? 

50. Noor Mohmad 4 Co., China Bazar, Madras. 

*51. National Chemical Laboratories, Poona 5. 

*52. Nutex (India) Ltd., 

Devkaran Mansions, Princess Street, Bombay. 

*53. National Food Products Ltd., Hyderabad (Dn.). 

54. Nlrmanl Chander & Bros., 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

*55. Officer on Special Duty, 1st Grade College, 
University of Mysore, Mysore. 

* 56 . Popat Jamal 4 Sons, Broadway, Madras. 
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CONSUMERS fcortrf. J 

57* P. AllnohamAd•Zulna, Rattan Bazars Madras. 

5S, Pulgann Cotton Ulllsj 59, Apollo St-j Bompay. 

59. Patiala Excise Department, Patiala. 

•60. Provincial Indlam Medical Practitioners 
Co-operative Stores, Adyar, Madras. 

•01. pharmaceutical it Allied Manufacturers 
St Distrlhutora Association Ltd., 

Q.P.O. post Box No. 214, Bombay. 

*62. Raptakos Brett A Co. Ltd., 

Dr. Annie Basant Road, Worll, Bombay. 

63. Ranchi Metal Supply Co., P.O. Box 31, Ranchi. 
•64, Sri Ram Cavpher Garland Works, Cocanada. 

•65. Sen A Co., 37, Moti SH Street, Calcutta. 

•66. Secretary, Ministry of Works, Mines A Power, 

New Delhi. 

67. Secretary, Railway Board, New Delhi. 

•68. Secretary, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

•69. Secretary, Madras port Trust, Madras. 

•70. Secretary, Calcutta Port Trust, Calcutta. 

•71. Scientific Apparatus Traders Association, 

18, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 

72. Sha, Rlkabdas ChaganraJ, 

Narayan Mudali Street, Madras 1. 

♦73. Spencer A Co. Ltd., Mount Road, Madras. 

74. Sarabhal Chemical Works Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

•75. Sanltax Chemical Industries Ltd., Baroda, 

76. Sundardas Saw Mills, 

Opp. Reay Read Station, Bombay, 

77. Saraswati Sugar Mills, Abdullapur, Dist. Ambaila. 

78. Saubhagya Kankan Stores, 

27/a,S wadeshi Market, Kalbadevl, Bombay. 

79. sharda Novelty House, 

96, 3rd BhOlwada, Bombay 2. 

•80. Tata Oil Mills Co, Ltd,, 

Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 

•81. Travancore Sugars A Chemicals Ltd., Trivandrum. 
•82. Teddlngton Chemical Factory, 

United India Building, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay. 
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CONSin^EHS (Contd.J 

•83. Vljaya Chemicals * Toilet WorlcSj 

21 / 22 ,Surya Narayan Chatty St., Rayapuram, Madras. 
♦84. Vincent & Co. Ltd., Trlchlnopoly. 

•85, Bombay Aerated Water Manufacturers' Association, 

69, Tardeo Road, Bombay 7. 

•86. Ahmedabad Aerated water Works Association, 

Haripura, Asarva, Ahmedabad. 


APPENDIX III 
F<Je Paragr^b 4 (b)] 

Statement jAovinf the dates of tisit to factories by the President, Members, Secretary 
and other Officers of the Board. 


SL. NO. HAKE AND LOCATION OF THE FACTORY DATE OF VISIT BY WHOM VISITED. 


1. 

Sodepare olaas Worfca Ltd., 
Sodepore, 

ZaCiA March, 48 

Presld€a\t A Dr, 

2. 

New India Qlaaa worK.s (Calcutta) 
Ltd,, Dun Dum, Calcutta. 

2^d March, 49 

President A Dr. 

3. 

scientific olasa works Ltd,, 
Calcutta, 

iQtb June, 49 

Dr. Dey. 

4. 

Ogale OUas works Ltd., 

Ogalewadl (Dlat. satara). 

26th June, 49 

president, Dr. 
Dh. Naldu, 

6. 

paisa pund alasa Works, 

Talegaon, Poona District, 


Mr. Eahman A 
secretary. 

6tb JUI^, 49 

president. 

6. 

The Madras Ola^s Works Ltd., 

3rd AUg. , 49 

Dr. Naldu. 


Madras, 



7. 

Sayanl Glass works, Madraa. 

3rd Aog., 49 

Dr. Naldu, 

0. 

The Mysore Glass A iijiamel 
works Ltd., Bangalore. 

3rd AUg. , 49 

Mr. Rahaan. 

9. 

Travancore Ogale Glass Mfg. 

CO. Ltd., Always. 

23rd Feb., 49 

Kr. S.S. Mehta. 

10. 

Capital Glass works Ltd,, 




New Delhi. 

8th April, 4 9 

hr. S.S. Mehta. 




BU 


SL. NO. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

List of 

PRODUCERS: 

1. Mr. 

2. Mr. 

3. Mr. 

4. Mr. 

6. Mr. 


NA.ME AND LOCATION OF THE FACTORY 

Tte Mysore Glass & Enamel 
Works Ltd., Bangalore. 

Glass t>angle factories at 
Flrozabad. 

Sodeoore Glass works Ltd., 
Sodeporc. 

New India Glass works Ltd.. 

Dum DUm. 

scientific Glass Works Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Ogale Glass works Ltd., 

Ogalewadl (Dlst. Satara). 
Seralkella Glass works Ltd., 
Kandra, Slnghcnuni. 


DATE. OF VISIT 

BY 

WHOM 

VISITED. 

3rd May. 1949 

Mr. 

s.s. 

Mehta. 

18th to 22 nd 

Mr. 

B. S. 

Narula. 

May, 1949 




23rd May, 40 

Mr. 

S.S. 

Mehta & 


Mr. 

S.V. 

Rajan. 

24th May, 49 

Mr. 

S.S. 

Mehta & 


Mr. 

S.V. 

Rajan. 

25th May, 49 

Mr. 

r« c 

0.0. 

Mehta. 

18th July, 49 

Mr. 

S.V. 

Rajan. 

2Sth July, 4 9 

Mr. 

S.V. 

Rajan. 


persons uKo attended 


Ourusharan Lall 
D.N. Agarwal 


APPENDIX IV 

[ride paragrapb 4 (c).} 

the public inquiry held cn SSrd, 2Uth,Sdth, 2tth and 
25th Jugust^ J5U5* 


Sodepore Glass Works Ltd., 
Representing Netajl Subhas Road, 

Calcutta. 


T. Gupta " All India Glass Manufac¬ 

turers Federation, Top 
Floor, Plaza cinema, 
Connaught circus, New 
Delhi, and u. P. Glass 
Manufacturers' Syndicate, 
Shlkohabad r.s. 


Shankar Rao p. Ogale 
P. S. padhye 




south India Glass Manufac¬ 
turers Association and Mysore 
Glass and Enamel Works Ltd., 
34, Gandhinagar, 

Bangalore city. 
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WGDUcnUj: [Conti.) 

6. Dr. M.M. KOhli Represent 

7. Hr. H.C. Varshnel ■ 


8. 

Hr. 

B.K. KHianna 

»» 

9. 

Hr. 

S.K. BHargava J 


10. 

Hr. 

D. K. Kuntc 'j 


11. 

Hr, 

D.K. watve > 

R 

12. 

HT. 

0. D. Chltale J 


13. 

?fr. 

Hlrday Karaln Gupta ^ 


U. 

Hr. 

Tundazoal 

\ ' 

15. 

Hr. 

Rclja HOh&n Bhatnagar J 

I 

16. 

Hr. 

R.S. Salnl 

R 

17. 

Dr. 

S.R. Leu 


IB. 

Hr. 

H.C. Oupta 


19. 

Mr. 

M. H. Ismail 1 


20. 

Mr. 

Dec Raj J 


21, 

Hr. 

R.R. chandorkar 'I 


E2. 

Mr. 

N. D. sane J 


23. 

Hr. 

P.D. oupta 'I 


24. 

Hr. 

P.S. irpadhlyaj J 



:ig western India Olaas Manufac¬ 

turers Aflsoclailon, c/o Ogale 
Glass works Ltd., ogalewarii, 
Dlat. satara. 

Geraikella Glass worlta Ltd., 

P.0. Kandra, B.N. Railway, 
Dlst, Slr.Kl'ibuj'. and D. P. Glass 
works Ltd., Bahjol. Dlst. 
Huradabad. 

Kcrthcm India Glass Macufac- 
turera Association, C/o upper 
India Glass works Ltd., 

Afftala city. 


paisa Fund Glass works, p.c. 
Talegaon,Dl3t. Poona. 


Glass industrial syndicate. 
rlro7.atad, Dlst. Agra. 

Bangles Association, rl^ozabad, 
Dlst. Agra. 

industrial and Engineering 
Apparatus company Ltd., c^otanl 
Estates, Procter Road, Boriifty 7. 

Madras Glasji works Ltd., 

16, Ccchraiic Banin Road, 

Madi'eds 21. 

Taj 01.1.SS works Ltd., 

Taj Building, Alild Road, 

Hyderabad Deccan. 

Vljaya Glass works, sear 
MazRgaon Tram Terminua, Bombay lO 

Hahavlr Glass works, Makhanpur, 

E, I.R,, U. P. 
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ncT:'UCF.p.s 

( donti .; 


Mr. 

K. N. Desai 

26. 

KT. 

S.p. slriha 

27. 

«r. 

S.J. savant 

20. 

Mr. 

R.N. sen 

mportf.rs; 


1. 

Hr. 

J.N. oagrat 

& 

Hr. 

C.J. Dave y 

7>, 

Hr. 

R.B. Shah J 

4. 

KT. 

Kumarla Harver 

S. 

HT. 

J.T. KellocJc 

8. 

Mr. 

0. jarvls 

7, 

KT. 

K.J. Shdh 

8. 

Ml'. 

D.A. Marathc 

9. 

Mr. 

J.A. laKtawalla 

10. 

HT. 

D. F, Ihl 

11. 

Mr. 

KvA. Dotlwalia 


Bengal Olasa Manufacturers' 
A-'^aoclatlon, P-ll, Mission Row 
extension, Calcutta. 


The Bombay Olaasware Mfrchants' 
Association, sheriff Dev.51 
Street (chgkla}, Bombay. 


Carew & Co., Ltd., 
Place, Calcutta. 


} 


PilJclngton Brothers LW., 
Khatau Bullfling, 40-44, 
custom HousR Road, 

Fort, Bonhay. 



Bombay alaas Bangles Merchants' 
Association, 67-69, Bazar Gate 
St.. Fort, Bombay. 

Trlbhovai'Cas Maneitlal 
Taktawaj't, l&24,CWJidhl Road, 
Ahmedaba.i 


F. Ihl & Co.. Xcrawaia Mansion, 
1st floor, C'tr.nac Road, 

Torbay 2. 


12. Mr. Flda-Aly oulamhuseln 
Arslwalla, 


Coolamhooselr. valji Ai'siwalla, 
116, Abdul Rch:^^ln .^t. , 

Bombay 3. 


13. KT. Abiulhyln ES.5UJ1 ^ gsrahliijl Aralwalla, 

u-slwalla. ’ iib~-ieo, Abdul Reiman 

Street, aoirbay 3. 

14. Mr. M. sanicar • Sepulchre Bros. (India) Ltd. , 

Taj Building. Hornby Rd., 
Fort, Bonbay. 
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mP0RTEP3 (Carti.J 


IB. Mr. K, p. Raniasarril 


?epref?pr.':lrg 


CONSUMEHS: 


1. Mr. KpII M. Garifiron 
£• Mr. J, D. Ncrrle 
3. Mr. E.J. FalrDrass 


( 

i 


Fiirry 4 CO.. , 

pc:.--,?, BOX No. 1?., 

Madras. 

pha.r!Ti;iceutlcal A Allied 
Marufacturers' A DlstrlCutors' 
A-asoclatlofl Ltd., savoy 
Charters, Wallace St., Fort, 
HcmDay. 


4, Mr. Philip H. Brown 
B. MT. B.B. sardeshp&nde 


Corn products cc. (inilla) Ltd. 
P.O.BOX s»4. Bonfcay 1. and 
All India Food Preserver.^’ 
A:.iaoClatlon, lU-A. 

Aurangz^h Road, New Delhi. 


8. her. S. P. Ood-ej 

7. Mr. p.N. Das Oupta 
6. Mr. J.N. Banerjl 

9. Mr. K.M. AHtla 


10. Mr, saroj Mohan Ilutt 



All India soap Makers' 
Association, 4 cllve ahat 
Street, -2nd P'loor, 

C-'ilojrta. 

All India Soap Makers' 
Association and Tata oil Mills 
Co., Ltd,, Bombay House, 

Bruce St,, Fort, BC5ti>ay. 


Bengal ohernlcal 4 pharmaceutical 
WerR-s Ltd., 

chlttaraajan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 


11 . 


Shlvji 


K.S. ShlV^l 4 cc. » 

144-146, sberirr Devj: st., 
Borrfcay 3. 


12. Mr. K.C. 


Batra 


A. Kalvert & Co., 

123, Upper Dun::an Hoad, 
Bombay e. 


Mr. 


R.K. Na.ndl 


Xeddlngton chernical Fac'cry Ltd., 
UnlttHi irxdla Building, 

Sir P.M. Road, Bombay, 
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CONPLTIEPB : 

(Oonti.) 

u. 

Mr. 

D.J. Panday 

16. 

Mr. 

M.E. Master 


Representing 


Bombay Aerated water ManufaC' 
turera' Association, 

09, Tardeo Road, Bombay 7. 


omciALs; 

1. Mr. N. 3. Mltra 

2. Mr. K. ^iara-slfthan 

3. Dr. A. Nadel 


D. 0. 1. i S., New Delhi. 

Cdl^ector of Cuatoma, Bombay. 

Director of Induatrles, 
Dovemir.ent of U.P,, Kanpur. 


4. Mr. M.R. Handlekar 


6. Mr. S. 0. nehandaie 


OTHERS: 


1. «r. J.K. Body 


2. MT. V. Kozak 


Director of Tr.duatrlea, 
Oovemment of Baabay, 

BoTitiay. 

Joint Registrar for industrial 
co-operatives and Village 
industries, poona 3. 


imperial Chemical industries 
(India) Ltd., 

Ballard Estate, Boabey. 

Czechoslovakian Olaas Export Co., 
Prague. 
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iPFj.NrIX »: 




mfiitif siuizia s.i.t. eufiKS sstt. atnno rutzt:. iiic/f rojf - 

lit 3iLtHii rtirti Of iwfctTtc smt nms. 


soupci or iHropRiTicy 

cr, !q; » 

or 

:>!P3RT 

M?I Of 

ISPCRt 

ifCB JjlC 
'rr.ciriCATlCK 

c.i.r. -liaTi-j 

DVTT 

CRXr.OKt! ; CUtlTE 

R9 . IB. D«. '■ M- *1. 8 3 

rsirv ;i-kh*kj(3 


> 

L- _L . 

. 1 

3 * 

7 i B 

« ; 10 



shvkT o:.4BS 


Bt 1 •; 4 31 444 C :iS4riX 


iiifiua -fiy~ 


ice • 1 . ri- 


10 3 ? 

’ A&ijMtr 
rr*i*ct 
trcm 
10 

SCO 


ice. 1 . 14 .. 


P»r rk«* -t 109 
•q-ri. t, qukiliB 
Id rtKforj SO es. 
RI <•» . 


■ RH w»y 
pr«l»r.r 
(r:ia B-'Bliitt' 
lu ralM 
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I 9 o4/ 1-? ^1. 

-dD“ 

!»'•.$ Cl. 'aptp 

♦ T' 


ftC/fC* 

•O'lO* 


*7 3. :e 


■ CcaiSBi, 


' , *0* 

♦ 0/ecj* 

«C( 90 * 
SO/’O* 
?0/*r» 

I BDIlItT 
: t 01. 3'413* 
IliiO oq. ti. 
4C/IC’ 

<IO/70> 

93'80' 


I t C <1 u 
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APP|HDIX VI Itiontd/ 


» I » I « I 6 1 i I ^ I ■ I « I 


I>anl& H&Ve&im & Co- 

’td., 


£4 OUMCES SHEET OU66 


0 le 0 4(3 10 11 40 le 


'Sopul-clkr* aPoa. 
(inai*) Ltd., 
soiled}- 


Qpto 4o< united 


6 e 
6 e 
a 7 

3 7 


1 d 0 38 3 


SO 4E '0 0 48 0 0 


colieetor ot Cuscona. 
Boabay. 


COllaecor of Oustoaa, 
oaloutea. 


“do- 


84 OS. Lob ^«r 

too a«.rt.) 

0/40* vdo- 
4d/eo* 
bo/eo* 

tCtf'IO* -do- 
70IB0* -flo- 
B.4.e.S4 OS. 

0/4.0* too *4. ft. 
40/eo* *dc- 
BO/flO* ••do- 
80/70* -dO- 

70/«0» -do- 

84 0«. OvaLltr 
too *«. -ft, 0/40* 
40/ftC.* -do- 
40/40* -do- 
40/70* -dO- 
70/BO* -40- 


eclftua 8 8.7.44 84 oe, 

praoee 

SelClUB JU0«.48 -do- 

o.t. -dO- “do¬ 


st IS 5 
37 11 1 

40 to li 


84 S 0 
St 4 O' 


sapuloiire sroa, (lodlaiLtd., 
Bosbap. 

colteotor of Cuatojis. 
Boaba/. 


LOtt 38 'as.40* 
40/SO* 

60/.40* 

40/70* 

SB OS. 0/40* 
40/S0* 

60/40* 

40/70* 

70/00* 


tS 14 11 
(80S) 


COIlactor of cuacaaa, 
CateutCa, 
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APfsmiX ?ij 
(fJih p»rAgr»ptt 20) 


s/opi/g fiM BBittiTS .t$P riifff ap pirrtpttt iuks op aiovxvAg.t its fstaaiavist 
iKfogita ftOM TAtiooa.aofxcts .e»»ifo tat tuts jtat-'jt so te3$-‘ae no isva-’v? to 




[ 


W Tft yMtODO 1686-'»7 TO 1658-'86 A»« t646-*-47 

TO 1848-*48 


Itttsa or Olaaaware 

origin or tnport 


MTTVBTM 


1 1646-47 1 

1 . 1947-48 1 




■ssai 



msm 

■cocai 

1 I 

Value 

■■KtfSi 

Bsaw 

1 


1 * n 

1 * ! 


1 > : 

' • i 

1 ^ ' 

9 

iBinm 

mam 



Ba. 


Aa. 







/otties 4 phiali- 












(a) Soda Water Bottle Onlced XlAgdon 

i.ae.ooo 

1.86,000 

66.000 

8.462 

78.460' 

S, 163 

ei.4a£ 

£,£90 

S9,A04 

Qttier Brltleh 











paaaaaalopa 

6.000 

— 


1,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S.A. 

— 

— 



. 107 

4, ise 

9, loP 

1,78,eso 

3.009' 

94.068 

aersanr 

1.70,000 

1, £1,000 

1.10,000 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Japan 

£.80,000 

£.67.000 

8,22.000 

— 


~ 

— 

~ 

— 

Ortet totintries 

4.000 

8.000 

8. 000 

— 

— 

^4 

227 

1.06? 

52.078 

Tcial 

6.«4,OOQ 

£.60,OOC 


£.38,000 

3,666 

77,6£8 

9.£60 

2.00.319 

6.356 

1.76,406 

(b) other* 

unltea Xlngaon 

t,OB,000 

1.16.000 

i.se.ooo 

66,996 

l£,ie,46£ 

1.60,646 

9,06,068 

18.386 

t,56,£ei 

Ceylon 

£0.000 

17,000 

6.000 

1.094 

£1.258 

4.692 

69,606 

1.076 

13,708 

Beriaa 

— 

1,000 

6.000 


... . 

1.11.156 

£1,714 

— 


auatralis 

— 

— 



4.7£2 

44.901 

£06 

1.8££ 

?7 

481 

PtKlatan (Western) 

— 


— 

— 

.. 

783 

10.613 

3,6?£ 

82,607 

BelBlun 

17,000 

8.000 

8,000 

— 

— 

1.0S£ 

00.'46£ 

— 

■ — 


13,000 

18,000 

8-. 000 

6,361 

61.64S 

46.197 

7,£1.068 

9.S24 

1.88.349 

Sweden 

S£,00O 

42,000 

40.000 


— 

— 

— . 



OepBiany 

8,74.000 

6.08.000 

4,09.000 

' — 

— 

— 


— 

—• 

Franee 

4,000 

8,000 

6.0O0 

— 

■ — 

— 


... 

, -- 

CaachoelovsKU 

£.000 

66.000 

1«16.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Japan 

u.ss.ooo 

16^13.000 

14,e7,000 


— 

— 

—> 

— 

.4 

Other oQuotrlea 

£6.000 

7. 000 

..41,000 

162 

6.413 

873 

19,060 

331 

89.783 

total . 

16.11.000 

20.61.000 

22,62.000 

76,269 

18.69.569 

8.£3,080 

18.03.906 

80,?«6 

0,08.470 

yuonale, Olohta aad 

V.K. 

£7,000 

S4.000 

41.000 

... 

68,£46 


94.060 

.. 

as,.9Sii 

OI.II fani or L>»D0 B.thori.na. 

— 



— 


£,6?1 

. 

le, 149- 

- 


0. 3. A> 

£0.000 

81.000 

28.000 

— 

1,06,703 

— 

96,763 


1.9Ei, 098 

CsecnoalovaKla 

66,000 

1,08,000 

76,000 

— 

6, 196 

— 

76.188 

— 

— 

Oernatvy 

£.76,000 

8,49.000 

2.68.000 


— 

— 


— 

-- 

Belglugi 

11,000 

11,OOO 

4.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

auatrla 

4£.000 

74.000 


88,000 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

1.18.000 

61.000 

71,000 

-B- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KUBgBPy 

6.000 

6.000 

5,000 

. — 

. — 



-- 


otnsr oountnea 

8,000 

6.000 

8.000 


179 

"" 

8,967 

*" 

4G.5e£ 

Total 

6,06,000 

6,60,000 


6,17,000 


1.81.194 


£,68,122 


£.91,0(7 

T*Pl9*w«re (iDeiudiag 

U. R. 

81.000 

86.000 

61, 900 

10. 66. £93 


‘5,40,095 



decantera, tUBblerat 

'Kenya Colony 

— 





10,919 

4.' 





tcoj 

Canada 





.. 

-■ 

67,393 



PakiSCSD (weetorn) 

— 

— 


— 

-* 

— 

— 

12.778 


7, oon 

Sweden 

—■ 

1,000 

2, 000 

— 

~ 

18.694 


1,065. 

Hetheriands 


— 


— • 

— 

4.929 

— 

se, 9«T 


IS 

Belgiun 

6,000 

9.000 

14,000 — 

76.88^ 


e,76,681 

— 

107 

Frence 

— . 

— 


— 

— 

6,£68 

-- 

£3.908 

— 

.0 

Cescfcoslov&RlB 

6.000 

16.000 

94,000 

65,144 


3.54.748 

— 

14,404 

V.S.k. 


— 


— 

—• 

14.76.729 

106,59,160 

~ 

40,007 

Oermany 

41,000 

81,000 

40,000 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 

— 

1,000 

5.00C 

1 *- 

— 

-r 

— 

— 


Auatris 

7,000 

6,000 

4.000 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

S,8£,OOD 

4,78,000 

4.26.000 

1 ~ 

-- 

— 

-* 

— 

— 

Other eountrlea 

8,000 

1,000 

4.000 

, - 

8,079 


6,934 

" 

0,Oill 

Total 

4,6£,000 

6. P7.D0( 

) 

6.90,000 

, - 

£7.08,664 

— 1.; 

£0,30,314 

-- 

£,fi«,0fiS 


KOTE: rtgur«s oi laporta 07 quantity art R6t fevallaola upto iftss>'0e. 
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Amivii viti 

(riA« papkgraMi ge) 


stijiDtiT BfoniQ e,i 4 t, MTStt, ctstots >»*T, eniitiia ctdtQit. tinBit iosts tta siiiTis mcis or 
mreattf anatutl. 


souses IKPORhATIOK i 

' “ ■ ' ■ 

DfiioiK oy i 
IMPORT i 

DlTB or 1 
IMPORT 1 

apE?l«olii^iq>l 

c.l.r. 

[ CUSTOMS 

noiT 

CUARIHO* 

CBABOES 

1 LAMPED 

[ costa 

SEUIKC 

PRICE 

1 SSMAXKS 



• 


B«. A. P. 

; pa. ». p. 

Ka. A. P. 

! Rl. A. P- 

Ra. A. P. 


1 ! 

^ i 

3 i 

• 1 

s 

1 • 1 

, . 


fl 

1 10 




B0TTLS8 







H/8. Parry * CO. Lia,. 
Hidrna, 

U.K. 

184 8*47 

tU. 2on«7 

Jars. 

£6 1« 0 

(ao«) 

7 11 7 

1 0 0 

54 7 7 

38 0 0 

AU cm r«ta« 
Bontlonid are 


X 

V.K. 

U.K. 

1648-47 

1649 

8 08. enrii 

B»Ctl8«. 

» 08. cork 
Bottiea, 

17 8 0 

Ki 6 0 

8 4 D 

8 7 2 

0 e 0 

0 9 0 

26 4 0 

38 ft e 

£6 0 C 

80 0 0 

DO. DO. 

DO. PO. 

Collaotor o6 cuetoma, 
Madraa. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

JUiy.lP46 

July,1948 

18 02 ..tlncturo 
nottian- 

18 08. 

LAKPHaM 

4 

34 4 a 

33 4 0 

10 4 6 

1 14 0 

114 a 6 


/ ft%f bavt not 
iBPortftd for 

. aaia. 

II TD* C. l.r. In- 

OlUdll 2 OOB- 

miilon of 

BA. 1-14-3 

All th4 ratal 
BintloneO in 


Colleetar af custoM, u.X- Hi *IM «8 * 0 per aomb 

C»icuii*. xongkom jun«,ia4» 27 0 0 per dptaa 

a\tt 


H/e. mry * CO. U.k* 

Moraa. 


eoUoeior of cuicoss. U.!l. ^ 

Ka4p»». 
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BOPPAf* 


eollcocor of cxptOBs. U.K. 
soqOar* 

U.K. 

U-X. 


Kay.1149 
Kay.tS49 
24'6‘194» 


24- 


'1»48 


1 frlBt «• B 0 12 14 « 

tuBO lari' 


j pint 48 0 e 


(.arga 40 P 0 

H40tOB 32 9 0 

Praia 28 1 « 

Pluted 

TUMpiira p.eo 
a plot i.». 

10 0 ( 1 . 

Blown Tvarttliy* 12 0 10 

P.4. * rlnl. 

<■4. >0 os. 

Blown ruDblari 24 8 10 

p.ss. 12 ot¬ 

to 07.. pliin 44 14 19 

crien riuiio. 


t Q 01 4 0 83 0 0 tM inrorificton 

•1*48 Ri. par 
'crou. cue c.i.p. 
riti oovart our 
afiaty lomUitea 
»r Vs. t-i-o. That 
18 In all wa (01 
M. I'C'C p«r (t-oii 


u.x. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.K, 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 


i>8>j94a 6 os. plain. 
i>e~it4e IS Of. riutao 
l-e.‘1848 10 6». 

ll-8'194« 10 OB- 

IJ-B-IMP 8 PI. 
ii-6-1940 10 08- 


28 0 2 
41 11 1 


coliodor or cuiconi, 
Bombty- 


caaoboalQ' 

Tikia, 


0LA88 tlLKB MUmAlrORE 

AtO X 236 B.n.or 801 S 0 
ie>( 0 » par croia- 

LEHOV 0<]<IBBtER6 
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MrlC 
8» to 64» 

preOBld 
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e» to B*» 


66 B 0 
par groia. 

83 1 0 

per (roas. 

48 6 0 

P4r (roa«. 
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